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the world rearming, to 


level since autumn 








HIGHEST RUST-RESISTANCE 
IN ITS PRICE CLASS 


Toncan Iron is available through dis 


tributors in pipe and sheets and may be 


had in bars, plates, roofing, siding, tub 


ing, boiler tubes, bolts, nuts, rivets, wire, 


welding rods, ground rods and corru 

gated culverts. ... For ordinary service, 

these Republic products may be had in 
steel or copper - bearing steel 





Bound by habit, thousands of users of pipe and sheets 

continue to contribute to the billion-dollar orgy of rust 
and corrosion by using ordinary ferrous materials for all types 
of applications. e Others, however, refuse to suffer needless 
loss of time and money due to premature failures and frequent 
replacement. Where corrosion is a deciding life factor, they use 
Toncan Copper Molybdenum Iron —the alloy that is industry’s 


ally in curbing rust and corrosion. Write for information. 


Republic Steel 


GENERAL OFFICES .. . CLEVELAND, OHIO 


When writing Republic Steel Corporation for further information, please address Department BW 
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| New Business 


GH East and West may never | 
they have a common denomina- 

r in movies. National City Bank of 
New York has its sound motion pic- 
re, “The March of Trade,” telling 
e story of how international finance | 
aves the threads of living among 

peoples. Bank of America, San 
rancisco, tells the story of its copy- 
ehted “Time Plan” of small loans 
for automobiles and household equip- 

nt and for cushioning home emer- 
sencies, through a series of movies, 
ne of which has the engaging title, 

The Price of Babies is Thirty Dol- 
iss per Pound.” 

. 

Index of business during 1937's 
first quarter, and harbinger of busi- 
ess yet to come, ts the increase 1n 
equipment sales booked by Addresso- 
graph-Multigraph Corp., Cleveland. 
ynuary, February, and March ran 46° 
beyond the same months in 1936. 

. 

DeAR Sirs: I am in trouble with 
some of your tyres,” writes an Eng- 
lish customer to the B. F. Goodrich 
Co. “They leak gradually and not 
through the valve. They are rather 
ld, being single tube tyres of 1900 
date of manufacture. They are on a 
Locomobile steam car that I am over- 
hauling for a famous collector 
Have you any useful ideas on how 

to cure their porosity?” Good- 
ich is sending a special compound 
to preserve the tires (spelled with a 

y’ in England) for several years. 
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WHEN Waverly Press, Baltimore, rear- 
e ranged its monotype room, it took 
particular care so to seat operators 
it each could not watch the others 
> Results to date: 10% savings in 
mmposition costs; 50° reduction in 
} pographical errors. 





© 
Most recent convert to the pocket- 
ze Readers Digest format is Norge 
Monthly News Digest of Norge Divi- 
ion, Borg-Warner Corp., Detroit 
Everything from new products to radio 
programs to sales helps—and a grand 


iblishing job. 
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WHEN Queen Wilhelmina of the 
Netherlands today (April 10) breaks 
bottle of champagne over the bow 
f Holland-America Line’s new flag 
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‘Test Tube to Balance Sheet 


A new alloy, a new chemical formula, a new mechanical 
improvement—these are the things of which new 
industries are born. Stainless steel, modern chemicals, 
safety glass, plastics, mechanical refrigeration, radio, 
air conditioning—all are new industries that have 
sprung from recent scientific discoveries. They are big 
industries now, but are only a short while out of the 
laboratory stage. Industry is quick in its practical ap- 
plication of new scientific discoveries. 

Unfortunately, the hand of the scientist is often 
quicker than the eye of the investor. Scientific develop- 
ments lead to the rise or decline of corporations and 
industries. Investment programs succeed or fail de- 
pending, among other things, upon the alertness of 
the investor in keeping up with scientific progress in 
terms of its practical effect upon industry. 

Appreciating the difficulties of administering in- 
vested wealth in a rapidly changing world, this Bank 
maintains an extensive Investment Research organ- 
ization whose continuing studies serve as a guide 
to the investment of all trust funds and other funds 


in its care. 


This bank is nox administering trust accounts whose makers 
or beneficiaries are located in 39 States 


and \4 Sorcign countries, 


BANK OF New York & Trust CoMPANY 
48 Wail Street New York 


UPTOWN OFFICE: MADISON AVENUE AT O7® eer 


Copyright 19°7..Rank of N.Y. & Trost Ce 
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Better sight from better light is a production “tool” gaining pend, 


ever-widening acceptance throughout industry. It’s unique in _ = the m 


caus 
ing 
or if 


that it directly affects the efficiency of every other production 


tool. Production flows smoothly, on time, with a minimum of . 1 by id I 
rejects where Cooper Hewitt mercury light is used. é raseingg “Rye oy heyy cae — 


ot m 
Used either alone or in combination with incandescent lights 


nates 
the costly fatigue of seeing is abolished . . . details stand out in 
bold relief... workmen are capable of producing at maximum 
efficiency throughout the shift . . . day and night is one and the 
same under the soft, penetrating light of Cooper Hewitts. nes * LY} Mass Ro 

More than 1,000,000 workers in every branch of industry facturer of g pean ine { — ind 
are doing better work under Cooper Hewitts. They are pro- ~y nar Ege “i o ¥ we mg 
ducing greater profits for their employers. For complete de- sales-provoking attachment to s of 
tails address the General Electric Vapor Lamp Company, 809 my . E a be 71 : bn tens ie a - _ 
Adams Street, Hoboken, New Jersey. _ 
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Washington Bulletin 


WASHINGTON (Business Week Bureau )—The New Deal machine 
js laboring in deep mud. Wheels are spinning, the motor racing, but 
the body is just bouncing up and down. At any moment the wheels 
may take hold and the car lunge forward, but no one can be sure 
right now when that much-desired traction will be gained. 

Ic all began when the machine turned off the hard concrete of 
Roosevelt's power and prestige which led in broad curves toward the 
New Deal objectives. The chauffeur didn’t like the curves. He saw a 


new, broader and straight-as-a- 
string road just a little to the 
left. It was marked “Supreme 
Court enlargement.” He turned 
the machine into it, thinking of 
the time that could be saved, but 
not noting the mudholes. And 
that's where the whole business 
is today. 
Other Holes Ahead 


Government reorganization is an- 
other mudhole ahead, but it is 
not a dangerous one. It may spatter 
up the car, throw a bit of mud in 
the chauffeur’s eye. He might wish 
he could have avoided it because he 
may not get what he wants, even at 
the price of grief. But ic will not 
hold the car back from its progress. 
However, he can’t even get to that 
until he gets out of this Supreme 
Court mud. Nor can he get to the 
mile posts along the concrete high- 
way—regulation of wages and hours 

prohibition of child labor—control 
of crops to avoid surpluses. 


—And Budget Troubles 


Meanwhile, other difficuiues im- 
pend, not concerned so directly with 
the mudhole and yet affected by it 
because some of the passengers are 
losing confidence in the chauffeur. 
For instance, the budget. Here reve- 
nues are promising to be hundreds 
of millions of dollars below esti- 
mates. Spending promises to keep 
up at the old rate. The President 
has set his face against new taxes, 
despite certainty that they must come. 


Jarring Prices, Too 

Rocketing prices for steel, copper, 
and other commodities jar the Presi- 
dent’s dream for planned economy 
and small profits. Inflation and fear 
of inflation depress government 
bond prices. Interest rates climb 
and threaten further to boost the 
government’s fixed charges at every 
future financing, and the wheels still 
spin in the mud. 


Relief in the Way 
Budget estimates already badly 
strained by optimistic estimates of 
tax revenues will be thrown further 





ANTI-TRUST SPUR 
inti-trust law revision, agi- 
tated by John Dickinson 
when assistant attorney-gen- 
eral, promises to become a 
lively issue with submission 
soon of a report by Attorney- 
General Cummings on_ the 
year-long investigation of al- 
leged collusive bidding on 
government contracts by 
steel companies. Roosevelt 
is interested, entirely apart 
from the blame he is dis- 
posed to lay on industry for 
the present price situation. 











out of whack when relief needs are 
recalculated. Even with consider- 
able reductions in WPA spending in 
recent weeks, an estimated deficit of 
$200,000,000 to carry the relief pro- 
gram to July 1 will raise the total 
for the present fiscal year to about 
$3,000,000,000, as compared to §$2,- 
776,000,000 last year. As the Presi- 
dent’s December budget estimate al- 
lowed only $1,853,000,000 for the 
next fiscal year, the difficulty in 
approaching a balanced budget is 
not concealed by the probability that 
revised estimates which Roosevelt 
will submit to Congress next week 
will make only partial allowance for 
the continuing relief load. 


Shifting Blame for H. C. of L. 


Roosevelt has under consideration 

asking Congress for power to put an 
export embargo on selected commod- 
ities when, in his judgment, prices on 
the domestic commodities go too 
high. His thought is to build up 
sentiment for this authority by link- 
ing foreign purchases of war sup- 
lies in this country with present 
igh prices and by labeling corpora- 
tions that sell such goods as guilty 
of war profiteering as well as guilty 
of boosting the cost of living here. 
This attack would serve another pur- 
= in shifting apparent responsi- 
ility for the higher cost of living 
from the Administration’s labor and 
tax policies to the “economic royal- 
ists. 


TVA Serves as Tipoff 

Just how much substance there is 
to Roosevelt's threat of curtailing 
government expenditures for dams 
and other structures which encouragy 
production of durable goods will be 
evidenced by what he does to the 
Tennessee Valley Authority's budget 
for next fiscal year, which still has 
to be O.K’d. TVA’s construction 
program calls for an outlay of $35,. 
000,000 to $40,000,000 in the vear 
beginning July 1. 


Presidential Flood Control 

With half a hundred proposals 
pending, flood control legislation is 
bogging down, due to lack of a con 
certed program at the White House 
and in (¢ ongress, Roosevelt this 
week applied a partial remedy for 
hit-or-miss construction by tripping 
up the customary procedure in ob- 
taining pork-barrel funds with a re 
quirement that, from now on, project 
surveys made by the Corps of Engi- 
neers, Reclamation Service, and other 
government agencies must be cleared 
through the White House. Thus the 
President can spot projects where he 
thinks they will do the most good 
and, incidentally, hold the purse 
strings on money sought for the 
home district by every ambitious con- 
gressman. 

Power Rate Arbiter? 

Postponement of further hearings 
on the Bonneville Dam power mar- 
keting bill forecasts restoration of a 
provision setting up the Federal 
Power Commission as rate arbiter 
for all government “surplus” power 
production. This was included in 
last year’s bill but omitted this year 
because Ickes’ special commission is 
still meditating on broad power pol- 
icy of government. But the Admin- 
istration’s hand is being forced by 
protesting Boulder Dam _ customers, 
who face the necessity of accepting 
large blocks of power ahead of sched- 
ule and are worrying about the po- 
tentialities of low-cost steam compe 
tion. 

Sidestepping a Sitdown Law 

The Senate’s vote on sitdown 
strikes may not have been an accur- 
ate gauge of its sentiments on this 
question, but it was very revealing 
in another direction. White Hous« 
pressure was thrown against the 
Byrnes amendment, and the frank 
statement was made that the matter 
should not be dealt with in an 
amendment to a bill such as Guffey 
Coal Act, that the President would 
have to sign, but rather in a resolu- 
tion which would merely require thé 
votes of both houses and would not 
put the President on the spot. In- 
teresting also is the fact that such 
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@ When you stay at Hotel 





Cleveland your redcap takes 





you from train to hotel lobby 





in a moment, without going 





out-of-doors. No time wasted, 






no discomfort, no taxi fare. 






And at Hotel Cleveland, all 
the city is at your doorstep. 






All five buildings of the Termi- 






nal development under the 





same roof; stores and office 





buildings to the east; govern- 
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a resolution, acted on this week, is 
merely an expression of opinion, It 
has no force of law. 


Bowing Out 


At least two, perhaps three, Su- 
preme Court justices will announce 
their retirement at the end of the 
present term, according to the private 
conversations of New Dealers. The 
have informed their colleagues of 
three—two of whom are alleged to 
their plans, are Justices Van De- 
vanter, Sutherland, and Brandeis— 
two conservatives and one liberal. 
Assuming that they would be re- 
placed by three New Dealers, such 
a change would be enough to re- 
verse most of the anti-New Deal 
opinions, always excepting NIRA. 


Confident on Court Compromise 


Word of the impending retire- 
memts has changed the whole com- 
plexion of the fight for the Presi- 
dent’s Court enlargement program. 
Senators informed of the situation 
are now confidently predicting com- 
promise or possible withdrawal of 
the judiciary reorganization bill so 
far as it relates to the Supreme Court. 
There has been no particular oppo- 
sition to the changes proposed with 
respect to the lower courts nor to 
the plan for expediting Supreme 
Court review of constitutional test 
cases, 


No “Justice Cummings” 


Attorney General Cummings is 
likely to be one of the sacrificial 
victims of the President's Court fight. 
The Justice Department head has 
taken a terrific pounding and has 
made enemies in the Senate who, 
according to their well-informed col- 
leagues, will make his confirmation 
impossible should the President at- 
tempt to reward Cummings by nam- 
ing him to the bench. 


Competition for Pan American 


Desire for competition in foreign 
air transport is given as the reason 
why the Glenn L. Martin Company, 
builder of the first China Clipper for 
Pan American Airways, was privately 
encouraged by government officials 
to undertake the building of ships for 
a new concern that will be organized 
to compete with Pan American Air- 
ways in transatlantic service. 


Alternatives 

Several offside proposals for at- 
taining the New Deal's labor objec- 
tives, revived by the Supreme Court's 
liberal interpretation of the due proc- 
ess clause, are finding favor—prin- 
cipally, of course, among their 
sponsors, who include both social 
theorists and outspoken opponents 
of Roosevelt's direct approach, One 
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such expedient is to bar inte: 
transportation of goods not produ ed 
in conformity with statutory \ 
and hour standards of the states 
which they are shipped. This 


nique, now applicable to pt 
made goods, also would be inv ed 
to prohibit traffic in the products of 


child labor. 


Setting Standards for States 


By another scheme, wage and hour 
standards established by Congress 
would be held up to the states 
enforcement under their wider pow. 
ers, and under another far-fetched 
scheme the screws would be put on 
recalcitrant states by signing treatics 
with foreign nations governing hours 
and working conditions. This |ast 
is inspired by the fact that an in 
national textile labor conference 
session here is talking—just talk 
—about a 40-hour week. 


s 


Preserving Trucks’ Independence 

Agitation is growing in the tru: 
ing industry for amendment of 
Motor Carrier Act to place furt! 
curbs on railroad ownership of truck 
lines. While the Interstate Co 
merce Commission has established 
rule that a railroad may not pu 
chase a motor carrier for the pur- 
pose of competing either with other 
motor carriers or with railroads, this 
has had no apparent effect on 1 
constant stream of railroad proposals 
to acquire truck lines as auxiliari 
Advocates of restrictive legislation 
point to the railroads’ mounting i 
vestment in truck companies, no 
figured up to $10,000,000, as demo: 
strating the necessity of preventing 
the railroads from absorbing pro; 
erties constituting the backbone of 
the industry. 


Allocating Air Channels 


Representatives of the State Ds 
partment and the Federal Communi 
cations Commission who talked with 
Canadian, Cuban, and Mexican radio 
officials about divvying up the ai: 
waves at an informal conference in 
Havana, ended last week, aren’t mak 
ing any formal report of their agre« 
ments, but apparently talks wer 
more successful than those in Mexi 
City four years ago, and as a result 
it is understood Mexico will clam 
down on the 11 border stations 
which have been bombarding th 
Southwest with advertising ruled ott 
the air here. In return, Mexico and 
Cuba, which have only had squatters 
rights to the air so far, will prob- 
ably win special channels all for 
themselves or shared channels at th 
Pan-American radio conference next 
November—a_ western hemispher: 
prelude to the world conference in 
Cairo, Egypt, next February. 
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Hall Average 1932-36 61.0 
i >— 
| | | = 
60 l 1] l ! | ye | -e " ’ ' ‘ 
1A Fa WAR APR WAV JUN JUL AVE SH OCY NOV DEC 
Latest Preceding Month Year Average 
Week Week ioe r « 12-3 
PRODUCTION -_ oe Ago Ago 1932-36 
*Steel Ingot Operation (°% of capacity). adede 89.9 90.7 87.3 645 — 
* Building Contracts (F. W. Dodge, daily average in ‘Gemeente 4-wk. basis).. $8,232 $8,400 $9.703 $7.380 ee. - 
Engineering Construction Awards (Engineering News-Record, 4-wk. daily av.) $7,043 $6,639 $8.543 $5 an $3 — 
* Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 tons). is seawseeenee *1.876 $1,854 1878 1.050 , oe . 
*Electric Power (million kw.-hr.)..... ittiiethh nadine wsdndeces whaeeeued 2.147 2.200 oy 200 1.916 1é ~ 
-, 4 ee ‘ 5 3 












TRADE 









Total Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)..... 2... 2... ceseeeees ove 127 127 124 99 96 
* Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)...... eee 81 81 79 70 64 
* Check Payments (outside N. Y. City, millions). » ante ieee $4,876 $4,836 $5,272 $4,818 $3.360 
*% Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions)..................se65 ° $6,377 $6,375 $6,407 $5,884 $5,662 





PRICES (Average for the week) 












Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)... ~~... 2... 5 sec e cece eeeeee ° $1.41 $1.41 $1.38 $1.02 $.76 
Cotten (middling, New York, Ib.)....cccccccccceessccesccccccceccccscecs 14.99¢ 14.88¢ 14.13 11.64 9.57 
Iron and Steel (Steel, composite, ton)... .. nocsakeaues $40.19 $40.13 $39.47 $23.13 $30.78 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley basis, Ib.) ee yee Pa 16.667¢ 16.375 15.625 9.250 7.444 
Moody’s Spot Commodity Price Index (Dec. 31, 1931 =100)............45. 226.8 226.4 215.2 169.2 127.4 












FINANCE 
Bond Yields (Standard Statistics, average 45 bonds) a a alll 441° 4.42 4.27 4.27 5.38 
Interest Rates—Call Loans, Renewal, N. Y. Stock Exchange idaily average). 1.00 1.00 1.00 75 1.65 
Interest Rates—Prime Commercial Paper, N. Y. City (4-6 months)......... 1.00 .75-1 -75 .75 1.88 
Business Failures (Dun and Bradstreet, number)..... see @eeee 









BANKING (Millions of dollars) 







Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series)..........++. 2,458 2,463 2,457 2,477 2,352 
Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series) oeneese 1,400 +1,269 1,310 2.338 1,193 | 
Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks sehkecnnen 22,273 22,560 22,718 21,621 19,183 
Commercial Loans, reporting member banks{.......... ©... 6-5 s see wnnee 4,853 4,829 4,692 3,935 > 
Security Loans, reporting member banks... . . see 3,356 3,367 3,280 3,313 3,845 
U. S. Gov’t. and Gov’t. Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting member banks. 9,595 9,901 10,27: 9,908 3 

. ° . . 3,312 3,312 3,322 3,321 1 





Other Securities Held, reporting member banks. . 





Excluding Real Estate Loans. Not Available 





* Factor in Business Week Index. *Preliminary. {Revised. {New Series, 
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These monthly averages 120 
are merely simple aver- 
ages of each month's 






















weekly figures of Busi- 

ness Week's index of 100 
business activity pre- a 
sented in the chart at the 

top of the page. They 80 
enable readers to get a 

general view of the trend bas 








of business since 1929. 











The Weekly Index of Busi- 
ness Activity is covered by 
the general copyright on the 
contents of Business Week 
and may not be reproduced 
without special permission. 
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* YOUR LETTERHEAD IS THE VOICE OF YOUR BUSINESS 


WHAT EFFECT A GOOD voice? Listening to the radio... speaking over the telephone. . . attend- 
ing the pictures . . . we have all become keenly aware of the effect and the value of a good voice 
The words, of course, are important, the music pleasant, but it is the voice that wins our remem- 
brance and our response. - So it is with the letters you write daily. Your letters are your 
words, but they are carried by paper in this stead, acting as your voice. And how does that voice 
affect those who receive? Does it speak with clarity and assurance, with naturalness and easy grace? 
It can. It will, if you choose your paper as carefully as you choose your words. As with words, 
there is a large variety of papers, but those that will serve you best in your business and _per- 
sonal correspondence are papers made from rags. They are crisp and durable and have a ring 


of quality that will put a new note of confidence and distinction into the voice of your letters. 


RAG CONTENT PAPER MANUFACTURERS 
122 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 


FOR LETTERHEAD S, LEDGERS AND INDEX RECORDS. 





J 











Lt 
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The Business Outlook 


LEADING factors affecting business in the past week were the 
settlement of the month-old Chrysler strike following upon the recent 
agreement for the soft coal industry; continued sitdowns hampering 
General Motors; a rebuke and warning from the President for the 
price and a increases in the durable goods field, particu- 
larly copper and steel; another week of unrelieved suspense concern- 
ing the Supreme Court's attitude on the constitutionality of the 
Wagner Act; a Federal Reserve easy-money decision which in effect 


‘emporarily reverses the Eccles 
policy of bank reserve restric- 
tions; stock and bond prices still 
subjected to pressure after an 
extended shakedown; a softening 
in commodity prices such as rub- 
her, copper, cotton, and grains; 


and continued dullness in cotton 
gray goods markets. 


Steel Not Worried 


Steel markets were not 
to get ruffled over the criticism 
hurled at them, pointing out that 
part of the increased costs resulted 
from Administration policies with 
regard to the 40-hour week, which 
is ‘specified i in the Walsh-Healey Act. 
Moreover, Iron Age estimates that 
only 5° of present steel production 
is for government jobs. 


inclined 


But Copper Pays Attention 


In copper markets, the attitude was 
somewhat different because the in- 
dustry was never unanimous on the 
wisdom of pushing prices up to the 
17¢ level. The President’s comment 
coming on top of an already unset- 
tled London market was sufficient to 
further uneasiness abroad and 
ultimately to unsteady the domestic 
market. ’ Copper was marked down 
to 16¢ early in the week, followed by 
cuts in lead and zinc. Further cu‘s 
in copper, at least, would not be 
surprising, 


All-Time March Record 


Steel markets note a slight reduc- 
tion in mew business booked early 
in April, but such a reaction follow- 
ing the brisk business of preceding 
weeks caused no surprise. Official 
figures for March indicate that all 
weekly estimates of steel activity 
were understated, that March actu- 
ally averaged 90° of capacity, the 
biggest March on record. At 85°; 
of capacity, against 55°7, in 1936, the 
first quarter set a new tonnage record 
for the period. And no important 
curtailment is yet in sight. 


Coal Will Rise 25ce 


Coal consumers will bear the costs 
incurred by the settlement of the 
ft coal controversy which added 


cause 





PROFITS UP 47% 

Some 2,140 corporations in 
the manufacturing, railroad, 
public utility, finance, and 
real estate fields earned a 
profit of over $3,632,000,- 
000 in 1936, gaining 47% 
over 1935, according to the 
National City Bank. This 
meant a return of 7.4% on 
their combined net worth 
against 5% in 1935. Gains 
of over 100% were reported 
in paper, restaurant chains, 
steel, shipping, building ma- 
terials, hardware, heating 
and plumbing, machinery, 
department stores, tires, and 
amusements. Manufactures 
earned over 10% on their 
net worth, automobiles were 
tops with 24.6%, and coal, 
mining footed the list with a 


return of only 0.7%. 











$85,000,000 to the payroll of 300,000 
miners in eight states. About 25¢ a 
ton will be added to coal prices. 
Steel producers found a number of 
coke prices boosted by 50¢ to 75¢ 
a ton this weck, thereby raising pig 
iron costs. The heavy coal produc- 
tion season has been completed, and 
stocks of coal in the hands of indus- 
trial concerns are 66°; greater than 
a year presaging substantial 
curtailment in coal operations over 
the next few weeks. 


ago, 


Doing Much Painting 
S PS 


Paint and varnish manufacturers 
report sales in the first two months 
to be running 36°; ahead of the same 
months of 1936. Sales probably rose 
in usual fashion in March, the month 
when the spring season really gets 
under way. With the residential, in- 
dustrial, and commercial building 
market getting into full swing over 
the next few months, paint sales are 
bound to expand, 


Building More Plants 


A $2,200,000 contract for the long- 
heralded tire-making plant for Ford 
helped swell this week’s engineering 


550,778,000, the sec- 
] wo 


construction to 
ond highest week of the year. 
large light and power plant projects, 
one for $2,500,000 in Pennsylvania 
and one for $1,500,000 in Lansing, 
Mich., indicate that the utilities are 
embarking upon their more liberal 
construction program for 1937. F. 
W. Dodge reported 164 light and 
power projects valued at $16,124,000 
in the first two months of 1937 
against 71 in the same period of 
1936, valued $4,117,000. 


Farm Tool Prosperity 


Closely concerned with the well- 
being of the farmer are the agricul- 
tural equipment manufacturers, 
last year did 45°; more business in 
tractors, combines, and grain thresh- 
ers than in 1935. Their total volume 
of business probably approximated 
$450,000,000, the best 1930, 
and in 1937 the prospects for ap- 
proaching the 1929 volume of $571,- 
000,000 are bright. 


who 


since 


Freight Cars in Demand 


Shippers who estimated they 
would require 9.2©7 more freight cars 
to ship their wares in the first quar- 
ter of 1937 compared with last year 
(and actually used 15€; more cars) 
have now come forth with their reg- 
ular quarterly appraisal for the next 
three months and have placed the 
figure at 7.5°; above car 
ments of the second quarter of 1936. 
This means an 8°) gain over the 
first quarter this year. It is brought 
about chiefly by sharply 
trafic in lumber, petroleum, 
iron and steel, cement, and other 
building materials, offsetting cuts in 
coal and cotton, and 


require- 


increased 


ores, 


coke, grains, 


Shoes Will Cost More 


Shoe retailers, manufacturers, 
tanners who met this week to 
sider fall styles in footgear came face 
to face with rising costs of both ma- 
terials and labor, and freely pre- 
dicted higher shoe prices over the 
next few months. Leather has ad- 
vanced 25°) since the show six 
months ago. Tanners are not worry- 
ing about booking business. Shoe 
production in the first two months 
ran 14°; ahead of last year, when an 
all-time record was set. 


Wool Prices Rise 


Prices remain the feature of the 
wool markets, with carpets and rugs 
this week following the higher prices 
recently posted for wool cloths. 
February activity in the woolen in- 
dustry was higher than expected. In 
the cotton field, work clothing ran 
into higher prices. Silk consumption, 
only 4°, ahead of the first quarter 
of 1936, has been completely eclipsed 
by the gains in other fibers. 


and 


cone 
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Burroughs 


PAYROLL 


SAVES TIME AND MONEY 


in compiling figures 
required by the 


SOCIAL SECURITY ACT 


RECORDS JZ BL Ubi 


To meet today’s payroll accounting 
needs with a minimum of work and 
at low cost, Burroughs provides new 
machines, new features, new devel- 
opments, for writing the records 
described at the right. Concerns— 
large and small—in all lines of 
business—are benefiting by the 
speed, ease and economy with 
which one or several of these new 
Burroughs machines completely 
handle all payroll records. Investi- 
gate. For quick action, telephone 
your local Burroughs office 
or, if more convenient, mail the 


coupon or wire direct today. 


SEND FOR THIS NEW 


THE PAYROLL 


Complete payroll and check register in on: 
unit shows the gross pay, all deductions, and 
net pay for all employees. Separate totals for 
all columns accumulate automatically. 


EARNINGS RECORD 


Complete individual progressive record for 
each employee shows time worked, gross 
earnings, deductions, and net pay for any 
and all periods. Provides information needed 
for old age benefits, unemployment insur- 
ance, and income tax reports. 


EMPLOYEE’S STATEMENT 


This receipt for deductions, which the law 
requires be given to each employee at each 
pay period, also shows the individual's gross 
earnings, all deductions, and net pay. It can 
be retained permanently by the employee. 


PAY CHECK or pay envelope 


Since the check or pay envelope is written 
with the above three records, the amount is 
in perfect accord with these records. 


PAYROLL FOLDER! 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, 6024 SECOND BLVD., DETROIT, MICH. 
Send me the new folder “Modern Payroll Methods” —which includes illustrations of forms for 
compiling figures required by the Federal Social Security Act. 
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F.D.R. and Eeeles Reverse Selves 


They got what they wanted: higher prices and credit pet an end to his 



















control—and now that’s their tragedy. Roosevelt {°° \"5) OS sone ' 
. . 
wants prices lower, and Eccles reassures banks. edness with long-term bond 
The balan i b ret § s ) 
"In this world there are only two durable goods, the President is wor- be a distant vis M LX nts 
tragedies. One is not getting what ried. He has what he wanted and have been discon y low pet 
| e wants, and the other is getting it. doesn't quite know what to do about haps because many indir $a yr 
The last is the real tragedy it. That is his tragedy porations that formerly le y 
And, if Oscar Wilde was right, then The second tragedian wanted easy sum payments, adopted tl 
is week there are two major trage- noney and easy credit, and he engi instalment plan perhaps be « 
ians and one minor in Washington  neered that. Then, he wanted contro undistributed earnings tax bore { 
thcialdom. over the huge credit expansion powers tax dollars than Treasury experts 
The first is President Franklin Del- of the Federal Reserve member banks mated. In any case, S Mo 
no Roosevelt. The second is Federal And Mr. Eccles got that by boosting — is likely to go to the market to bo 
Reserve Board Chairman Marriner S. reserve requirements, thereby whittling iwain before the end of this fiscal year 
Fecles. The third is Secretary of the down excess reserves Now that he June 30. That is his tragedy 
Treasury Morgenthau. has all those instruments, he, too, is The three principals in is tragedy 
Mr. Roosevelt got what he wanted: worried, and is ready to reverse him of paradox, act and interact upon ot 
gher prices and a rollicking business self. Mr. Eccles is prepared to use the another. Thus, the anno nt of 
overy. It took time to get them. Federal Reserve System's open-market the Federal Reserve that it was pI 
—_ At first only consumer _ goods fe- powers to buy government bonds. His pared to go into the open ma 
_— sonded to the prod of federal spend- ostensible purposes are two: (1) to buy government bonds was undo 
in g. But later, beginning in 1935, boost reserves all over again, thercby edly an attempt to help out Mr. M 
e heavy industries got going keeping credit ¢ ide genthau's sickly U.S. bond } 
sult: full-fledged recovery an the banks over the l Certainly there was no other co 
gly higher prices. And now boost in reserve requirer ling reason for the statement 
irable goods (according to the Only Sec. Morgenthau i ed Credit continues co vely ¢ 
Reserve Board index) are with what Wilde would term “the despite recent hardening i 
se to joining hands wit! real tragedy.” Mr. Morgenthau, as money rates. sucl rcial 1 
for 
OSs 1 - es _ —— —— 
my 2 . . . . . . 
ed That Capital Goods Situation—It’s All in the Point of View 
ir- 
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non-durable goods, economists wondered. 
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ECONOMIC EYEBROWS LIFTED—When President Roose- 
velt declared that durable goods production was about up to the Standard Statistics curve of consumer and capital goods. 
Despite the recent 
bumper steel output, most indexes continued to show a wide 
gap between consumer and capital goods and that gap is still 
clearly observable on the chart on the right. 


Reserve index of manufacturing output, an index which is 
heavily weighted with steel. The index here (on left) has 











been recomputed to a 1926 base to make it « 


The latter (on right) includes construction, wh 


worried. 























omparable with 


ich the Federal 


Reserve omits, and comprises a much broader cross-section 
of industry. On the next page the chart the President looked 
But President at (without recomputation) shows clearly the four points 
Roosevelt was using a special durable goods index—the Federal since 1919 when durable and non-durable production curves 
have crossed. Those are the points that now have the President 
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More over, 
to 


federal 


have 


and 
banks 
the 


reserves 


boost in reserve requirements 


May 1, and would still have an all-over 
excess of some $500.000,000 suth- 
cient for a credit expansion to business 





of $. 


» 500,000,000. 





Official Reassurance 


But the banks were somewhat ner- 
vous. They wanted to build up their 
reserves. So they sold governments. 

? Whereupon major Tragedian Eccles 


comes to the aid of minor Tragedian 
Morgenthau with to the 
banks. In effect, his lines were these: 

“Bankers, you don’t have to sell 
your governments. If credit becomes 
tight after May 1, or if you have 
trouble in mecting the requirements of 
your customers for loan accommoda- 
tions, the Federal will be in there buy- 
ing government bonds and pumping 
So, desist!” 


reassurances 













you full of reserves. 
The government market firmed up 
on Monday immediately after the an- 
nouncement. Which may have been 
slight solace for Mr. Morgenthau. 
[ragedian Roosevelt also came in 
for solace on Tuesday. Copper got 
tired of “climbing up the ever-climb- 
ing wave” and dropped back to 16¢ a 
pound. That was undoubtedly due in 
part to Mr. Roosevelt's statement that 
copper and steel were too high, that 
prices were extravagantly, 
that the government have to 
stop putting money into relief projects 
that boom durable goods industries. 
By that declaration, Mr. Roosevelt 
supplemented the warning of Chair- 














booming 





would 








man Eccles who said several weeks ago 
that prices 
that it was urgent to stop inflation im- 
mediately (BW’—Mar20°37,p13). To 
check the incipient boom, Mr. Eccles 
had a program: to raise taxes in order 
to balance the budget and retire gov- 
ernment debt. In that way, the Re- 
serve chairman would wash down the 
“means of payment’’—bank deposits. 





were 





rising too rapidly, 











“Danger Signal” 






President Roosevelt did not exactly 
take up where his fellow tragedian left 
off. He made no avowal of higher 
taxes, or more taxes. Indeed, the 
President has hewed firmly to the thesis 
that higher taxation would be in order 
only if absolutely exigent. But the 
President did have his remedy and his 
warning signal. He noted that dur- 
able goods and non-durable goods are 
coming closer together on the Federal 
Reserve Board’s production index (see 
chart, page 14). This, to the Presi- 
dent, is a danger signal. Because in 
times past, when durable goods pro 
duction has crossed non-durable goods 















output, business has receded shortly 
thereafter. 
The President’s statement sent the 


stock market lower. His assertion that 
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When the Lines Cross, Does Business Tailspin? 
(President Roosevelt Seems to Think So) 
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IN "19; IN °23; IN °29—When the Federal Reserve index of durable goods oy, 


crossed the non-durable goods line, recessions followed. 
and only durable goods activity slowed up. 


But in 1925 the lines cro-sed 
And now this year’s rapid rise in 


operations has carried the index of heavy production within striking distance o! 


consumer goods line. 


But all indexes do not agree with the Fe 


That has the President bothered about a general business r 
deral Reserve's. 


Indeed, some still show 


wide gap between consumer goods and capital goods output (see chart, page 13 


the government would cut down on 
PWA projects involving durable prod- 
ucts (capital goods) affected the heavy 
industrial shares. Yet, for business as 
a whole, the near- or far-term conse- 
quences are hardly likely to be signifi- 


cant, 


Spending Dilemma 


Federal spending, whether on con- 
sumers’ (direct labor) projects or on 
capital goods projects, has C 
ultimate effect on private industry. As 
general purchasing power is raised by 


the sar 


government expenditures, the demand 
for goods of all types increases; where- 
upon business goes in for heavy pur- 
chases of capital or durable goods. The 
railroads are a particular case in point. 
The demand for freight cars and loco- 
motives has developed solely because 
the railroads need pulling power and 
carrying pow Gre 

Furthermore, the government 
not been a particularly heavy contribu- 
tor to durable goods output over the 
last year or so. For example, in 1936, 
federal construction was only 13.8% 
of total construction, and this year the 
weekly average of federal construc- 
tion is off 28° from the correspond- 
ing period of 1936. 

To most economists, the President's 
conclusions—drawn from the Federal 
Reserve Board’s index—were a sur- 
prise. That index, though it indicates 
to some extent the relative movement 
of durable and non-durable manufac- 
turing operations, hardly epitomizes a 
rue relationship between what's going 
on in the consumer goods and the 
capital goods fields (see chart, page 
14). 


has 


For one thing, the Federal R 
index excludes construction, dox 
give much consideration to 
and places most weight on iror 
steel, which admittedly are hav 
unusual 

As to 


durable goods pass consumer 


upsurge. 
the conclusion—that 
there is a recession—this hardly 
accepted merely on the basis of 
from a chart. Other 
For example, after the 
concededly overst 
on capital goods; likewise in 
But there is no tangible demonstr 


soning 
come in. 
the country was 


} 


that a similar condition exists today— 
certainly not after the depression 

of under-maintenance and under-re- 
placement. 


A 40-Hour World? 


Delegates of 24 countries, at 
Washington, debate short week 
for textile industry. 


—Fruit and flowers were put aside 
the textile conferees in Washington | 
week from 24 countries quickly clan 
their teeth on a single bone: the 
hour week. Labor, management, 
governments met for the first tin 
consider the welfare of a single wi 
wide industry. It was John Win 
idea, and a good one, say veterar 
the lobbies, but the objective is st 
forlorn hope, men and nations | 
what they are. 

Last year at Geneva the British, ! 
pressed by Japanese competition, 
fused to consider adoption of the 


WASHINGTON (Business Week Buresu) 
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k on the ground that the texti! employment problem and doesn't need — that t Tr ry 1 t 
comprised not one but several a 40-hour week. But she will consider serve have plenty of 
es about which comp! te facts an agreement to that effect in return order t | 
t available Now, in Wash for better quotas for her textile exports 
as English delegates again take to India and clsewher« But Japar tually to support 
ind, American labor leads the delegates are slightly handicapped by i 
. ! ae ae PP EF At SD Bah, Seren Open Market Policy 
ion that participating nations uncertainty whether their new govern I Q 
e brought their statistics this ti ment will be right or left Strong I} Federal Reserve's open 
ire laying them on the table This possibility that it will be rigl t is little col 
is calculated to bring England to encouragement to the labor delegates enough Treasury bonds to 
with the issue at the forthcoming Essentially the conference is ranged money and to 
rnational Labor Organization con in two factions: the United States over the final boost in rf 
in June at Geneva, for which France, and Belgium leading the labor ments May 1 
Washington conference is prepara- group; Britain and Japan, though irked Until the Federal R 
by sharp differences, reflecting the sen- decision on open mark 
lapan still contends she has no un-_ timent of management it wasn’t reached w t 





Reserve Insists on Easy Credit 


Open market committee’s willingness to buy govern- 
ment bonds causes their prices to rise, and reflects yj po 















~Y . " . . ; . 
Chairman Eccles’ monetary philosophy. dried up. Mor rs 
P ‘ Ke ler l R scry if if | 
GOVERNMENT bond prices have seen of translating policy into action runs to buy many bonds to 
; long-term interest rates have something like this: provement 
, ned markedly, but the signs now Federal Reserve Chairman Marriner Reputed]s institut 
to cheaper credit rather than S. Eccles warns that, while the incipient were doing a little | 
r in the months to come. For, if boom must be controlled, long-term timid though it may | 
rest rates were to go higher, the credit must remain easy. outset. Treasury bond to 6 
vernment’s control over the flow of The Reserve banks take on $103,- points from this year's |} tlorded 
t and the cost of money would 000,000 of Treasury bonds in three _ yields as high as 23° to % { 
to have been pretty close to a weeks by the simple process of switch- longer maturities ] ; 
failure. ing out of short maturities contrast to yields 
Washington’s intentions in the mat- The Treasury tries to bolster the 1936-37 peak pr 
r have become increasingly clear over toppling government bond market by ance companies w 
last fortnight, and this week the purchasing an undetermined quantity buy a lot mor for t 
Federal Reserve announced that it was of bonds for federal investment a money 





prepared to take positive steps in be counts. 
of cheap money. The chronology Sec. Henry Morgenthau, Jr., declares for March’s crack 
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| 
MANY NATIONS, ONE SET OF PROBLEMS—To weigh the In the picture: John G. Winant, former head of the Social | 


Security Board, who was chosen conference chairman: and. in 






enomic and social conditions of one of the world’s most com- 






petitive industries, directly affecting the well-being of over the background, two Japanese delegates listen to speeches inter- 
12,000,000 people, 200 delegates representing 24 nations are preted through earphones. In early sessions discussion of the 





10-hour week has expressed the conflict of interests and thought 
groups. 





eathered in session at Washington for a two-week textile con- 
ference convened by the International Labor Organization. patterns among governments, employers, and labor 








New York Banks’ Position 
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Strikes 


and Peace 


Chrvsler settlement encourages 


business, Some states act to 


bar sitdowns. 
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Quickie Strikes Irk G.M. and C.LO. 


Unauthorized tieups show leaders lack control over 
members. Union now urges company to pay salaries 


of shop stewards who shall handle grievances. 


Mr. Martin Regrets 
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auses of Combi 


G.M. Raises Capacity 


Buvs machinery to increas« 
output in 40-hour week. May 
make small diesels. 
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may not yet have been entirely washed 
the failure of 
receipts to come 


up. For 
Mar. 15 income tax 
up to expectations hasn't helped Treas- 
ury issues. This deficiency, 
along with absence of any signs of re- 
duced expenditures, has forced Sec. 
Morgenthau to plan government bor- 
rowing sooner than had been expected. 

Moreover, the Federal Reserve 
Board's latest Bulletin that 


exam} le, 


revenuc 


,oints out 


some banks particular y in Chicago 
and to some extent in New York—are 
not yet ready to meet the hike on 


May 1 in the amount of reserves re- 
quired against deposits. Thus it ap- 
pears some further liquidation in 


government bonds may occur. 


New York Banks’ Position 


Recent banking statistics, 
indicate that Federal Reserve members 
have been taking long steps toward 
preparedness for the higher reserves. 
The New York banks were forehanded ; 
they have been selling bonds ever since 
last July 1 and had reduced their hold 
ings of governments by $955,000,000 
on Mar. 31. (This was accompanied 
by a rise of only $332,000,000 in com- 
mercial loans, so it must largely have 
been to meet the successive increases in 
reserve requirements. ) 

Reporting Federal Reserve members 
in 100 other cities didn’t start to lighten 
government bond holdings until this 
year, but have tossed over more than 
$430,000,000 in the last three months. 
Banks in Chicago alone sold $197,- 
000,000 of Treasury bonds in the final 
week of March. 

Some banks, though, are affected more 
by the increased reserve requirements 
than others. In New York, for in- 
stance, the First National actually added 


how ever, 
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almost $47,500,000 to its holdings in 
the first quarter. Among the big banks 
so far to report Mar. 31 condition, the 
Bankers Trust is a standout in point of 
bond sales, having reduced Treasury 
holdings by nearly $92,000,000. 


Strikes and Peace 


Chrysler settlement encourages 
business. Some states act to 
bar sitdowns. 


More than a little bewildered by the 
whirling labor kaleidoscope, America’s 
business community this w eek still was 
quite queasy; nev ertheless the return of 
good health seemed more probable with 
the settlement of the Chrysler strike and 
the moves of various labor leaders to 
get their houses in order. 

Simply worded, easy to read and to 
understand, the agreement between 
Walter Chrysler and John Lewis looked 
workable. Although the “‘sole bar- 
gaining” demand was knocked out, the 
union got almost the same thing by 
virtue of pre ferential status, with exclu- 
sive rights if it signs up all the men. 

Not only in Detroit, which has been 
the laboratory of labor reagents, but 
throughout the country business men 
and public officials were heartened by 
the Chrysler settlement. As indicated 
earlier in Business Week, the Chrysler 
sitdown and recurrent “quickie” sit- 
downs in General Motors did not 
please the top C.I.O. leaders overmuch, 
and certainly hurt the industrial union 
cause. The time undoubtedly had come, 
this week, for the union chiefs to prove 
they actually were qualified as leaders 
and spokesmen. 

In Detroit, 


Washington, or else- 
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where, citizens who hope Lew: 
can “swing it’ base their argur 
the presumption that the top 
C.1.O. are capable administrators 
ing up with this sentiment is t! 
ing that legislative action is 
on sitdowns, if not to bar them 
to put definite boundaries on th 
date, the states have been more 
right than Congress in getting n 
opinion outlined. 

Texas, Vermont, and Cal 
joined the states (BW’—A pr3'3 
which are actively working towa: 
strike control measures. Bills 
through both houses in Texas to 
illegal seizure of property a penit 
offense, and Gov. Allred promisé 
police power to control sitdown 


California Moves 


On the West Coast, where me: 
of the shipping strike are fresh in 
ness minds, the movement of 
drug, and medical supplies d 
strike blockades has been a matt 
prime moment. The state senate 
week passed a bill to make interf. 
with such commerce a misdem 
and the subject continued paran 
Meanwhile, Judge Wilson ruled ir 
Francisco that sitdowns were illeg 
an injunction suit brought by a | 


company against the pastry and co 


tionery workers union. 

Vermont has been the real 
guy” among states to date, in its sj 
passage of an anti-sitdown m« 
which last week went to Gov. Aik: 
signature. 


other without his consent” and 
would bar even organized discussix 
the new tactic. 












The bill makes it “‘unla 
for three or more persons to con 
to occupy or to occupy property o! 
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“TRANSITION HOUSE” 


So named because it marks a transi- 
tion point between old and new in residence construction, this 
home in Pittsburgh’s swank suburb, Mt. Lebanon, opened its 
doors for public inspection Apr. 4, for one week only. It like- 
wise marks a transition point in the sales policy of the H. H. 
Robertson Co., Pittsburgh, sponsor of the house and manufac- 
turer of many of the specialized materials used in its construc- 
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certain floor 
chiefly to the 
building fields, is now setting up a separate sales organizati 
to cultivate the home market. 
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tion, including steel plank floors (right), bonded metal inte: 
finish and heating ducts, a copper-covered roof, and a new 
high-strength cement 


used in the sills, 
surfacing. The 
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PUTTING THE FINGER ON LABOR—After deliberating on the general strike called 
in Wilmington, Del., April 3 and later postponed indefinitely, Gov. Richard C. MeMu! 
en pauses for one word more with James Houghton, secretary of the Central Labor 
Union. On the governor’s left is William Hart, president of the state federation of labor. 


Quickie Strikes Irk G.M. and C.L.O. 


Unauthorized tieups show leaders lack control over 
members. Union now urges company to pay salaries 
of shop stewards who shall handle grievances. 


Bure im) have 


only two or three hours)? Son 


rroir (Business Week mostly been ‘‘quickies”’ 


nufacturers who are dealing in good 
th with the Committee for Industrial 
Organization cannot derive much com- 
from their union relationship when 
y view what has happened to Gen- 
eral Motors since it signed a six months’ 
reement on Feb. 11. That agree 
nt specifically pledged the United 
Automobile Workers to attempt peace- 
ful adjustment of grievances before 
suspending work. Yet in less than two 
months there have been 30 strikes in 
G.M. plants with a loss of 413,865 
in-hours of work 


resulted 
among workers as he 
settling alleged 
allied with this reason is another 

G.M. settlement called for a grievan 

committee of five to nine members 1 
each plant. In the larger factories con 

mittee members have been so swamped 
with alleged grievances that they don’t 


from a musunderst 


gricvances 


get a chance to find out about many of 
them, leaving many workers discon 
tented. The union says the only wa 
to remedy this situation is to provic 
an adequate set-up with the shop 
steward system, which is not part of 
the settlement. This system provides a 
steward for every foreman and it is the 


up any worker's 


Mr. Martin Regrets 


None of the strikes has been author- 
ed by the union's national ofhcers, 
is raising the question whether the 
nion has control of the rank and file 
its members. Aware of the bad 
pression on the public and industry 
nerally, Pres. Homer Martin con- 
sses that “our members are begin- 
ng to realize that this kind of pro 
lure is not only harmful to General 
fotors, but also is detrimental to their 


steward’s job to take 
grievance with the foreman 

The fact isn’t generally known tl 
the grievance committees, without shop 


stewards, were beginning to cost 


union consid rable moncy Committee 


; 


members are expected to transact 
business on their own time, not on 


} company’s The committee's 


WN Organization.” have been so numerous that 
What has caused these strikes whic! 


have been spe nding almost 


corporation 
commiutt 


by the union 


ports That 


ces fia 


to $400 


Causes of Combustion 
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G.M. Raises Capacity 


Buys machinery to 
output in 40-hour week. 
make small diesels, 


increase 


May 


Detroit (Ba 
Face 1 with 


possibility 














18 
did in 48. Orders have been placed 
for multiple-operation equipment, with 
the machine tool industry again bene- 
fiting Buick will 
double by fall the capacity of its ma- 


from a_ windfall 
chining lines on the popular 40 job. 
Pontiac is buying machinery to enlarge 

and improving its 
sheet metal plant. G.M. has purchased 
for Cadillac V-eight manu- 
and Chevrolet has a big buying 


its engine capacity 
c juipment 
facture, 

A story is going the rounds that 
General Motors has definite plans for 

the smaller 
in a big way. At 


entering diesel engine 


market present its 
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Winton Engine Division makes large 
diesels, many of which go into power 
cars for diesel-electric trains. The new 
program will result in a special diesel 
factory in Detroit in which will be 
built three-, four- and six-cylinder diesel 
engines for automotive and general use. 
These newly-designed diesels have been 
developed in the last year or two in a 
diesel experimental division of the cor- 
poration located in part of Cadillac’s 
Detroit plant. It would not surprise 
Detroit should General Motors and 
Chrysler put diesel-engined trucks on 


C.LO. Starts Oil Campaign 


Seeks million 


members 


the market at about the same time, 
probably during the "38 season. 
in diversified industry 


throughout all 48 states. Union will probably plug 
away for months without a strike. 


ONI underwent 
formal introduction to America’s flour 


labor this 


more industry 


big 
ishing organizers of mass 
week, as the Committee for Industrial 
Organization set out to unionize Oil. 
The two parties did not, however, shake 
hands. 

Opening with a mass meeting in 
Houston, the C.L.O. spoke boldly of its 
organization of more than a 
million o1l-field workers, collective bar- 
gaining for higher wages and shorter 
hours, installation of its system of labor 
direction which already has been driven 
into substantial parts of coal, rubber, 
steel, and empires. Able 
field generals were on hand, including 


aims: 


automobile 








SPREAD OUT—And that’s the G.M. 


plans is the new plant approaching completion at Linden, N. J., set 
Oldsmobile. 


Buick, and Pontiae cars, 


program, 


for delivery 


Phil Murray, Charles Howard, and 
Harvey Fremming. 

To the more thoughtful element of 
business observers, the oil campaign 
wasn't at all like the automobile drive, 
but did look a lot like the textile labor 
movement. At least it was directed at 
a sprawling, widely-diversified industry, 
with refineries in 27 states, pipe line 
workers in 30 or more states, sales out- 
lets in all 48 states. And like the tex- 
tile union, the Oil Field, Gas Well & 
Refinery Workers could claim only a 
small fraction of the workers (about 
7°-) to start with. 

From these indices the logical as- 
sumption is that the oil organizing 
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aaa 





Aerial Explora 
decentralization 
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and overseas. 
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too. In line with its 


on the East Coast 
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campaign will follow a slow-br 
olan of attack, and may last for 1 
vefore Organization in any one 
sufficient to back up a strike. § 
paralysis of the industry by a 
or two isn’t possible. One « 
at a time may be tied up, if a 
group (such as pumpers) can 
ganized and directed to sit down 
company to face demands is H 
whose company union issued a 
defi to the 


day S$ ago 


outside organizers 


Good Relations Now 


In addition to geographical 
ties, the C.I.O. faces other hin 
to quick and easy success in tl 
fields. The operators have been 
ing their workmen pretty well 
tented, and wage increases durir 
past few months have been 2 
Standard of New Jersey, Gulf, § 
ard of California, Pure Oil, Mag 
and others have increased pay in \ 
divisions. And the larger com; 
have profit-sharing, stock-purchase 
insurance plans which go far to 
welding the employees into sati 
company-supporting groups. Rel 
between management and labor 
have been harmonious. 

When C.1.0. was organized, fo 
ing the defeat of vertical-union | 
ciples at the American Federatior 
Labor convention in 1935, the oil us 
was one of its first converts. Relatir 
young (chartered by A.F.L. in 1 
it was a collection of several local \ 
on Gulf and Pacific coasts, and boast 
but little membership. It grew slow 
attained national prominence sudd« 
under the NRA in 1934 when it neg 
ated an agreement with three Sin 
companies (Sinclair Refining, Prair 
Oil, and Prairie Marketing), and la 
entered into bargaining arrangem« 
with six Cities Service plants, five SI 
plants, two Standard subsidiaries, sev 
Texas Co. plants, and three Pure ¢ 
plants 


Sinelair’s Agreement 

Of tnese agreements, the Sinc! 
plan was most notable, because it w 
set up on a national basis, not just 
a few plants. It provided for st: 
seniority rights, an 8-hr. day and 40 
week, vacation rights even for tem 
rarily laid-off employees, and regulati 
to keep overtime from making any « 
ployee work more than 16 hours 1: 
two-day period. 

The union rose to a membership 
around 75,000 after these agreem« 
were signed, and is about that | 
today. Its move to gather in anot 
million workers is an ambitious o 

Not to be overlooked among 
items of opposition which confront 
C.1.O. organizers, and adding to 
reasons for cautious research on th 
part before they attempt forceful actu 
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is the undoubtedly individualistic tem- 
perament of the oil worker and of the 
industry itself. Many of the workmen 
are born wildcatters, preferring to take 
a chance on beating out the slower- 
thinking fellow rather than go along 
with a crowd in search of security and 
smaller profits. 


It's Different in Oil 


Public feeling, too, is different in the 
oil centers. There aren’t any 11-year- 
old girls toiling in the mills, and there 
isn’t so much production-line speedup 
to excite sympathy for the overworked 
employee. 

The public officials everywhere are 
leery of C.1.0.—Gov. Allred has spoken 
vehemently against sitdowns, and other 
executives are likely to resent stoppages 
But sitdowns, as indicated, aren't the 
menace out in the wide open spaces 
that they are in close-packed population 
centers. 

One other angle in the situation is 
keeping everyone guessing—even C.1.0. 
The A.F.L. is sending organizers into 
the oil industry, particularly among the 
gas station operators in Ohio and 
Pennsylvania. With both big union 
groups in the field, some operators feel 
that a net gain will accrue to the open 
shop; fighting among themselves for 
the worker's dues, they may scare off 
some prospects. 
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Columbia Moves In on Television 


Plans $330,000 transmitter on Chrysler building, to 


rival NBC’s on Empire State. 


Action by leading ine. 


pendent is sign that things may begin to pop. 


LonG billed as a coming event, tele- 
vision this week cast before it one of 
its biggest shadows in the form of an 
announcement by the Columbia Broad- 
casting System that it had applied to 
the Federal Communications Comumis- 
sion for permission to construct atop 
the Chrysler building in New York 
a television transmitter that would rank 
with the 30-kilowatt unit to be installed 
on the Eiffel Tower in Paris as the 
world’s most powerful television station. 

The antenna for the CBS transmitter 
will be constructed just below the 
Chrysler tower’s steel spike, 971 feet 
above the ground. This compares with 
an elevation of 1,248 feet for the trans- 
mitter which the National Broadcasting 
Co. has operated for the past year atop 
the Empire State building. Since tele- 
vision waves are limited by the horizon, 
it would appear that the NBC trans- 
mitter had a greater range, but Colum- 
bia stoutly asserts that its television 
station will have an effective coverage 
area approximately 40 miles in radius 
or roughly equal to that of NBC’s. 
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| pen gas service is corrosive. Com- 
monly-used ferrous metals aver- 
age 6 to 8 years. Wrought iron 
averages over 30 years in smoke- 
stacks. Also it requires less main- 
tenance, takes and retains a better, 
more adherent, coat of paint. 


BYERS «=: 


iron does 


not embrittle due to sway motion. Tell 
your engineers to write for “The Use 
of Wrought Iron in Flue Gas Con- 
ductors” and for cooperation in an- 
alyzing corrosive trouble in your 
plant. A. M. Byers Company. Estab- 
lished 1864. Pittsburgh, Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, Washington, 
Chicago, St. Louis, Houston. 





GENUINE WROUGHT IRON TUBULAR AND FLAT ROLLED PRODUCTS 


Specify Byers Genuine Wrought Iron Pipe for corrosive services and Byers Steel Pipe for your other requirements 


Dr. Peter C. Goldmark, who 
up Columbia’s experimental work 
television, explains that “the heig! 
the antenna is not the only thing 
be considered,” and he points 
significantly that the biggest market 
television receivers lies to the nort! 
Manhattan’s midtown and _ that 
Chrysler tower, unlike the Empire S 
building, has an absolutely clear 
in that direction. Hence the broa 
waves “will not be broken up or 
fracted by the steel skeletons of ot 
skyscrapers, and therefore a com: 
fault of television—the production 
double images—will be avoided.” 
Began Experiments in °31 
Columbia is no newcomer to the fix 
of television. From 1931 until 1: 
it operated an experimental stati 
broadcasting the crude 60-line imag 
that were then in vogue. But recent 
Columbia has played its cards close 
its chin, saying nothing about its 
terest in the new high-definition te 
vision. Unlike its chief competitor 
the broadcasting business, CBS has 1 
tieup with any equipment manuf 
turer; its position is that of the bigg 
potential customer, and as _ such 
has been under no obligation to cor 
duct active experimental work. 7 
appointment some time ago of Vi 
Pres. Paul W. Kesten to keep tab « 
developments was evidence of Colu: 
bia’s wish to be ready for action. 
By its latest move, however, 
chain definitely discards its rdle of i 
terested bystander. The most obvio 
inference to be drawn from the acti 
is the hint that the day when thir 
will be popping is not so far remove 
At least, apparently Columbia thinh 
so, and realizing that it takes more th 
a year to build a transmitter, the cha 
does not intend to delay too long. 


No Longer Standing By 

CBS is buying its $330,000 trar 
mitter from the Radio Corp. 
America, for since the time of t 
famous trust decision which partition« 
up the electrical equipment field, R¢ 
has had a virtual monopoly on t! 
manufacture of such units both { 
visual and audio broadcasting. In 
application to the Federal Communic 
tions Commission, Columbia has in 
cated it would invest another $130,0' 
in television equipment, but wheth« 
it will spend that money at RCA is 
matter of considerable trade conjectur¢ 
In addition to the transmitter, which is 
pretty much standard equipment, CB» 
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need cameras to convert visual 
es into the electrical impulses that 
d into the transmitter, and it will 

receivers to reverse that process. 

A makes both sending and receiv- 
\pparatus, and this is the equip- 
which has been used exclusively 

in the tests conducted by NBC, an 
RCA subsidiary. Presumably Columbia 
be under no such obligation, and 
that’s why the trade is particularly ex- 
| about the advent of this first free 
P into the field of experimental 
operation. CBS might, for example, be 
able to put RCA’s iconoscope camera 
Philo T. Farnsworth’s dissector 

tube equipment to identical tests that 


would yield the first comparative data 


yn the operating efficiency of these two 
pi cipal rival systems. 
Farnsworth Has Basic Patents 


Thus far, Mr. Farnsworth has kept 


; entire television system pretty well | 


ler wraps, contenting himself with 
brave assertions that no one else could 
into commercial production on tele- 


vision cameras or receivers without 
being licensed to use some of his basic 


patents, such as the scanning device. 


But similarly, anyone who wants to | 


build television equipment will have to 
basic patents on all vacuum tubes. 

If Farnsworth, for example, were 
interested in playing ball with Columbia 


Columbia were interested in play- 


ng ball with him, it would be possible 


to tell just who had the edge on whom, 
and once those lines were drawn it 
might be possible to unsnarl the patent 
tangle without court action and expedite 
ommercial television. 


Phileo Also Experimenting 


A similar situation exists with re- 
ceivers. Not only Farnsworth and RCA 
but half a dozen others—notably in 
cluding the Philco Radio & Television 
Corp.—have been experimenting with 


some royalties to RCA which holds | 


receivers. In television as in radio it | 


is generally assumed that RCA will 


control basic patents; but, restive under | 


RCA’s radio i control, Philco has 


also conducted exhaustive experimenta- | 


tion. (Incidentally, it is also the only 
American licensee of Farnsworth to 


date.) Others may be entertaining | 


similar ambitions, but all of them, in- 

iding Philco, are primarily interested 
n gearing themselves up so they can 
tap rapidly the big market for sets, re- 
gardless of whom they pay royalties to. 

Although Columbia’s venture into 
the field may permit of the testing of 
various sending and receiving equip- 
ent—and there are hints in the trade 
that such working arrangements are 


ready being negotiated—it is not | 


thought that any alliance of inde- 
pendents could be effected which 
vould leave RCA out of the picture, 
r would even force its hand. 
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Social security and other taxes WARNER 


can make some companies 
anything but secure... high- 


| & 
cost plants may not survive. SWASEY 


But in most industries today 


one or more concerns are get- urr ath 
ting set to meet practically any T et L os 
tax load the future may bring. Cleveland 


They are increasing profil 
margin by reducing costs— 
with new equipment. 


A survey of your turning work. by Warner & Swasey Production 
Engineers may show you how you can accomplish that result. For 
example, a W&S survey in an eastern electrical plant showed 
how work done on a number of different machines could all be 
done better on one Warmer & Swasey—and save $2000 a year 


As long as there is a single low-cost plant in your industry, you 
cannot meet the new high taxes, labor rates and material costs by 
raising prices. There is only one way to do it and live—get more 
for your production dollar by producing more per hour. The new 
Warmer & Swasey Turret Lathes are so much faster, so much more 
powerful and precise, that you can't afford not to find out how 
they would reduce your costs and increase your profit margin 
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Motor Trucking—A Half-Billion-Dollar Industry 


Motor trucking concerns, number- 
ing 61,216, did more than a _half- 
billion dollars’ worth of business in 
1935, according to the first census 
ever taken of these competitors of 
railroads. They employed 158,283 
persons, had a payroll of $179,485,000 
(of which the major part represented 
compensation for full-time employees) 
and incurred other expenses (not in- 
cluding depreciation) of $243,127,000. 
Proprietors numbered 59,621. Vehicles 
operated totaled 188,809. 

The first returns of the Motor 
Trucking for Hire census reveals a 
number of illuminating facts useful 
not only to the railroads as competi- 
tors, but also to the host of industries 
which count truck owners as their 
market for new trucks, trailers, oil, 
gasoline, and other supplies. The 
table and charts adjoining indicate 
the tremendous concentration of con- 
cerns, vehicles, and revenue in the 
handful of states in the Middle At- 
lantiec and East North Central states. 
These two regions had 37% of all the 
trucking companies, operated 45% of 
all trucks, and collected 48% of all 
revenues, Important states outside of 
this area include California, Massa- 
chusetts, and Missouri. 

Important also is the revelation 
that the bulk of these trucking con- 
cerns (74.6%) are engaged primarily 
in local transfer, delivery, and cartage 
operations and therefore constituted 
no challenge to the railroads. An- 
other 16.7% operated primarily within 
the confines of the states where their 
headquarters were established, while 
only 8.7% were engaged in interstate 
traffic. However, the 5,314 concerns 
whose business cut across state lines 
garnered 37% of the revenue, while 
the 45,685 concerns handling local 
business received 38%. 

The relative importance of inter- 
state and intrastate trucking varies 
with the geographical area. In the 
South Atlantic states, for instance, 
where there are a cluster of small 
states grouped together, interstate 
business accounts for 54°% of all the 
traffic. On the Pacific Coast, however. 
where the large cities are some dis- 
tance from state borders, intrastate 
traffic dominates the scene. 

Not only is the trucking business 
concentrated geographically, it is also 
concentrated in the hands of the 
larger concerns. The small table 
attached indicates the extent of 
this concentration. Out of the 61,216 
companies in operation, 49,560 did 
less than $5,000 worth of business in 
the year; on the other end of the line, 
96 concerns doing a half-million dol- 
lars’ worth of business apiece took in 
16% of all the revenue. 

A final report due in May will 
further amplify the trucking data. 
©) Business Week. 








Where, How Many, How Much 


States by 
Regional Groups 


Numbe rT 
of Con- 
cerns 


Number 


V ebicles 


Revenue 
(Mil- 
lions) 





New England... 
Maine 
New Hampshire 
Vermont 
Massachusetts 
Rhode Island 


Connecticut 


Middle Atlantic... 
New York 
New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 


East North Central 
Ohio 
Indiana 
Illinois 
Michigan 
Wisconsin 


West North Central 
Minnesota 
Iowa 
Missouri 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Nebraska 
Kansas 


South Atlantic 
Delaware 
Maryland 
Dist. of Columbia 
Virginia 
West Virginia 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Georgia 
Florida 


East South Central 
Kentucky 
Tennessee 
Alabama 
Mississippi 


West South Central 
Arkansas 
Louisiana 
Oklahoma 
Texas 


Mountain 
Montana 
Idaho 
Wyoming 
Colorado 
New Mexico 
Arizona 
Utah 
Nevada 


Washington 
Oregon 
California 


UNITED 
STATES 


3,904 
159 
385 

673 
1,738 
110 
539 


8,644 
4,731 
1,337 
2,576 


14,072 
3,059 
3,934 
3,142 
1,230 


2,707 


14,471 
2,978 
1,361 
2.756 
is9 
698 
2,140 
1,079 


5,216 
424 
613 

56 
928 
948 
710 
374 
886 


77 


6,316 
2,680 
1,674 

799 
1,163 


3,225 
606 
516 
641 

1,462 


2,439 
352 
509 
390 
190 
64 
103 
aad 
87 


2,929 
795 
345 

1,789 


61,216 


Data: Uv S. Census of 


for Hire, 1935. 


12,578 
1,004 
715 
1,152 
6,715 
773 
2,219 


32,179 
17,123 
$,277 
9,779 


52,613 
13,411 
8,180 
13,260 
11,503 
6,259 


30,468 
5,834 
6,811 
9,461 

718 
1,170 
4,079 
2,395 


14,854 
615 
2.890 
563 
2,522 
1,868 
2,295 
1,085 
1,820 
1,196 


1,382 
1,661 
3,269 
1,650 
1,802 


1,169 
1,355 
1,882 
2,539 
5,393 


5,881 
860 
1,044 
742 
1,430 
339 
509 


180 


7,685 
2,902 
1,785 

12,998 


188,809 


Motor 


$44.7 
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$530.9 


Trucking 


a 
These 10 States Operated 
58% of All Trucks 


° 


°° 
2 
. 8 
vv 

» 


All Other 
States 


42.1% 








These 10 States Received 
63% of All Revenues 


° 
oO 

o °° 
z v 
» 


All Other 
States 


37.5% 














Most Truckers Are Small 
—But Big Ones Got 
Bulk of the Business 
Percentage distribution of 
truckers by size in 1935 
No. i . 
of of 


Revenue Size Con- Ve- Reve- 
Group cerns bicles nue 





cee GhG...... BS 2 2.0 
1,000- 1,999 27.4 10.6 4.4 
2,000- 4,999 21.7 12.0 7.5 
5,000- 9,999 ‘ 7.3 7.2 5.8 
10,000- 24,999 ° 5 10.5 10.4 

25,000- 49,999 2. 90 10.9 

50,000- 99,999 1 10.1 13.2 

100,000-249,999 . 1 12.0 18.1 

250,000-499,999 0. 7.6 11.6 

500,000 and over.. 0. 9.9 16.1 


Data: U. 8 Census of Motor 
Trucking for Hire, 1935. 
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CANNED GooDSs 
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LUMBER PETROLEUM 


NVENTORY LOANS 
as credit basis 


— YOUR OPPORTUNITY FOR LOW COST FINANCING 


Many former avenues for credit have been closed to manu- 

facturers and producers through recent state and national 

laws and regulations. How can I raise working capital ?—is 

the problem of many an industrialist faced with the need of 

increasing buying requirements or the desire for larger 

inventories as an inflation hedge. TYPICAL COMMODITIES 
A modern, new method of financing has arisen—Field FIELD WAREHOUSED 

Warehousing. It utilizes inventory—consisting of raw ma- 

terials or the finished product—as the basis for sound, ame gg a gy Be 

practical credit. Soy Beans, Soy Bean Oil, Cake and Meal 
Douglas-Guardian Service sets up a bonded and insured Coal, Lumber, Hides, Malt, Molasses 

“Field Warehouse,” wherever your inventory may be. It Sin canta teen Ghia, Gente Ganen 

must, however, be reasonably nonperishable, and capable of Steei Products, Sugar, Summer and 

being segregated and identified. Winter Suits, Sulphur, Staves, Stoves 

“ > , ° ° ° Wool, Woolen Piece Goods, Wines and 

We are a national service organization, with experienced, Whiskies, Wooden Crates, Zinc Slabs and 

competent management. We offer every facility for the many others. 

legal and speedy transaction of any type of field ware- 

housing. 
Why not ask for further details about Field Warehousing 

as a basis for obtaining a wider, more adequate, more 

economical credit? Please address our nearest office. 


Clip the Coupon and Get FREE SEND ME YOUR BOOKLET 


Valuable Book About Field 
Warehousing 





j Dow GLAS-GUARDIAN WAREHOUSE CORP. 
“In twenty minutes,” writes an official, ‘‘it 100 West Monroe 8t., Chicago, Mlinolr 


q teries’ are- 
peasing’”. Typleal “yubjects quuved gre: Gow I Please send me your booklet “Financing the 
Field Warehousing Operates : Subsidiary Modern Way,” without cost or obligation 
Warehousing; Practical lilustrations of Ficid 
Warehousing in Operation; Court Decisions Firm name 
on Validity of Field Warehousing: Uniform I 
\ : Warehouse Receipts Act. The booklet answers j Address 


many questions in connection with your use 
of this modern, new method of financing | | 
Points out pitfalls to avoid. We will gladly My name and title 
\ send you this valuable book without cost or | 

obi gation. ———_— =e ee oe oe 


DOUGLAS-GUARDIAN WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 


NATION-WIDE WAREHOUSING SERVICE 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. CHICAGO, ILL. NEW YORK, WN. Y. DALLAS, TEX ROCHESTER. WN. Y. EASTON, MD. 
118 N. Front St. 100 W. Monroe St. 100 Broad Street 401 Tower Petro. Bidg. 1223 Commerce Bidg. Stewart Bidg. 
FAYETTEVILLE. ARK, MADISON, Wis. TAMPA, FLA. CLEVELAND.OHIO LOS ANGELES. CAL. MEMPHIS, TENN. 
Appleby Bidg. 155 E. Wilson St. 416 Tampa St. Leader Bidg. Garfield Bidg. 106 Porter Bidg. 
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Insulation is one of the few 
items going into your plant 
which costs you nothing. In less 
than a year, properly insulated 
power plant equipment will re- 
turn the cost of the insulation— 
thereafter pay annual dividends 
of 400% to 1000%, on the invest- 
ment. Since 1873, Carey has 
been meeting the demands of 
industry for high efficiency in- 
sulations for every known serv- 
ice condition. Carey research 
facilities, engineering service 
and practical experience are 
available through the nearest 


Carey Branch. ASPHALT-~ASBESTOS-—MAGNESIA 
+ PRODUCTS 


Illustration shows interior of power Roofing — Flooring — Insulations 








































plant, Springfield State Hospital, : m + 
Sykesville, Maryland. « 40000 feet Roof Coatin g . and Ce Cars 3 
of Carey insulations were used Waterproofing Materials — Expansion Joint 


Asbestos Paper and Millboord 


THE PHILIP CAREY COMPANY .« Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio 


BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





THIRTY 
PAYMENT 
LIFE 





That's the title of a policy with some 
mighty fine advantages. Tell us your birth- 


date and we'll send you an illustration. 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, PRESIDENT HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, N. J. 
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Free to the Rich 


Scribner’s will start giving awa, 
50,000 copies to families in top 
income class, 












WHEN a magazine is peddled 
door to door by bright-eyed boy 
want to win baseball uniforms or 
it is sold by members of the 
aid society to help the heathen ¢ 
advertisers say that the magazin 
culation is forced, and they don 
it. They reason that if people 
buy a publication without being 
they won't read the book or 
vertising in it. 



















Familiar “Give-Aways” 

Paradoxically, however, adver: 
have no serious objection to a 
zine that is given away complete) 
of charge—not, at least, when 
given away to the right kind of p 

A quarter of a century’s exper 
with controlled circulation has 
ally dissipated objection to the 
sheets, provided they have a bona 
reason for existence, and no adve 
today disparagingly refers to Ora 
giene, Drug Topics, Motor Seri 
Medical Economics as “‘give-aw 
He recognizes that they represent 
nomical media for reaching der 
druggists, garage owners, and 
respectively, and the work of ch 
their distribution, accomplished in 
past six years by Controlled Circul 
Audit, has heightened confiden 
such papers. Even publications ~ 
lack a specific trade or profess 
identity and are designed just for 1 
of-the-mill readers have won a p 
in the sun. The Family Circle, 
tributed right at the point of sale 
various retail grocery outlets, is a 
in point. 




















Veteran Falls into Line 

Not until now, however, has 
established magazine in the ‘gener 
classification been tempted to expe 
ment with controlled circulation, eit 
as a supplement to or a substitute 
its paid circulation. This week a 5 
year-old patriarch pioneered the w 
when Scribner's, revamped and 
vitalized editorially, announced that | 
ginning with its June issue it wo 
distribute by Western Union messeng 
50,000 copies of its publication to t 
income families. The magazine will ! 
sent free for three months to the firs 
group and then every quarter a fr 
50,000 will be picked. 

One obvious inference of the 
nouncement was that Seribner’s 
finding it tough going, what with 
competition of Readers Digest and | 
tune as well as that of its more vert 
able competitors—Aslantic M 
Harper's, and Forum. 

But the obvious led direct to error 
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advertising men who looked up the | 


records readily discovered. Scribner's 
«month average for total net paid 


culation as of the middle of last year | 


was only about 47,000. At the end 
of December it had practically doubled, 
and since the beginning of the year 
the magazine has been guaranteeing 
100,000 paid. Advertising volume has 
taken an encouraging if not so dramatic 
a turn upward. 


Aiming High 

Scribner's explains that the new “se- 
lective distribution” policy is simply a 
logical corollary of its “selective pub- 
lishing” thesis, devised by Harlan Stone, 
Scribner's new editor-publisher. This 
involves putting out a magazine which 
both in editorial content and general 
format is designed to appeal specifically 
to families of more than $10,000 in- 
come. By adopting the selective dis- 
tribution policy as a supplement to its 
paid circulation, Scribner's intends to 
reach a greater proportion of that qual- 
ity market than either it or any other 
publication now taps. (A recent survey 
showed that no more than 23.89% of 
the $10,000-and-plus families read any 
single publication.) 

The fact that newsstand sales are 
up 1226 in the past five months (in- 
dicating a bona fide demand for the 
publication) and that trial distribution 
on a free basis worked out highly satis- 
factorily lends Scribner's hope that it 
will be read once it hits the 50,000 
new residences, that advertisers will 
consequently be convinced of the wis 
dom of the controlled circulation tech- 
nique. And other publishers will be 
as interested as Scribner's in the proof 


of that pudding. 

e 
Cleveland Up at Bat Again 
CLEVELAND prepares for a grand re- 


opening of her Great Lakes Exposition 
on May 29. Chicago's repeat exposi- 


tion proved successful; Cleveland's | 


1936 fling paid for the plant and, 
together with concurrent conventions, 
swelled local bank clearances by $250,- 
000,000. Cleveland never has _be- 
lieved in Chicago's getting too far 
ahead of her. Though the official 
theme for the 1937 edition will be 
the “Making of a Nation,” great 
stress will be laid on the amusement 
end, as witness current ballyhoo on 
Billy Rose’s combined musical, marine, 
and girl extravaganza, “Aquacade.” 
Features popular with last year’s 4,000,- 
100 visitors are being enlarged. Fler- 
ida National Exhibits, Inc., having 
noted a 40% increase in Ohio-to- 
Florida travel during the winter just 
past, , tacitly recognizes the promotion 


value of Great Lakes Exposition by | 
doubling its last year’s contract for | 


space. 
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HOW CYCLONE SAVES YOU 
MONEY THE YEAR ’ROUND 


Your property needs protection 24 hours a day the 
year "round. It needs protection at all outside 
points. It needs the kind of protection that thieves and 
burglars hate—Cyclone Fence. 

Cyclone will save you money by providing this year 
‘round protection. And it will save you money because 
of its quality of materials and construction—because it 
will stay straight, strong and true, and last longer. 

For example: Cyclone Chain Link fabrie that bears 
the “12M” label has an extra heavy coat of galvanizing 
that means far longer life at no increase in price. 

Cyclone gates are sturdy—they don’t drag. Cyclone 
posts stay straight. Cyclone top rails don’t buckle. These 
—and other exclusive features—have made Cyclone 
the world’s largest-selling property protection fence. 

Write us for full information. Our engineers, without 
obligation, will advise you on fence problems and fur- 
nish estimates. Prompt deliveries. And our own factory- 
trained, expert erection crews are available to erect 
your fence properly. 


Cycitone Fence Company, General Offices: Waukegan, Ilinois 
Branches in Principal Cities 
Pacific Coast Division: Standard Fence Co General Offices: Oakland, Calif. 
Export Distributors: United States Steel Products Company, New York 


Cyclone extension arm for m 
barb wire holds wu 
casy to release an 

needs adjusting. 


FREE BOOK 
WRITE FOR IT 


Find out all about fences for y 
home as well as business property 
in this 28-page book packed with 
valuable information and illustra 
tions. Simply clip the coupon bx 
low and mail today. Remem! 
that this puts you under n 
gation whatever. Buy no fence f 
your factory or home until » 
seen what Cyclone has t 
beauty, economy, and protect 


Cyrcione Fence Co., Dept. 547, Waukegan, II! 


MAIL r \ r [ pine anil oe © haut obligation, a copy of “Fence: 
Sine 


Name 


COUPON — 
TODAY |] cin 


I am interested in feacing Industrial Property Playgroun 
Residence; Estate; © School. Approximately 


USS Cyclone Fence 
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POWER & LIGHT 
COMPANIES 


ELECTRIFYING HISTORY” 


A NEW RADIO PROGRAM 


and Merchandising Plan 


Executives and directors of the 
electrical industry will recog- 
nize the tremendous “LOAD 
BUILDING” value of ‘“Phe- 
nomenon” — after an audition 
of one episode in this amazing 
radio serial! Drama—romance 
—adventure—most outstanding 
educational entertainment fea- 
ture in America—to interest all 
members of the family. 


Radio and Screen Stars! 
Hugh Conrad, Narrator of 
“MARCH OF TIME” 
Claude Rains Jean Colbert 
Fred MacKaye 


Robert Frazer 
Now Ready for Broadcasting 














A plan that covers every phase 
of the sales problems now con- 
fronting you. Proved success- 
ful by actual audience tests. 
Broadway and Hollywood artists 
—in electrical transcriptions. 
Auditionsimmediately available. 
Send for details. 


MIDLAND BROADCASTING CO. 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


WRITE OR WIRE for 
“FLICK\ THE SWITCH” 


\—a sales manual which describes 
the load-building possibilities of 
Phenomenon; also a beautiful 
illustrated brochure 


| export 





| Calif., and destined to 


| vage on arrival at Osa- 
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Scrap-Pig Scrap 


APRIL 1 


Dealers in scrap iron aren’t worried over proposals 
to cut exports; they claim steel companies are just 
sore because they can’t use pig iron as a price weapon, 


SCRAP iron interests are highly amused 
at the storm in Washington over the 
situation. Senator Schwellen- 
bach, of Washington, has introduced 
a bill that would put steel and iron 
scrap under control through export 
quotas (as is done with scrap tin). 
Senator Guffey “is considering” a 
similar proposal. The Independent 
Steel and Iron Producers Committee on 
Scrap views with alarm and discusses 
means for plugging the outflow. 

The committee declares that export 


| has dislocated the normal balance be- 


tween prices of scrap and pig. It says 
that war demands are raising prices, 
thereby forcing the American public to 
pay “part of the cost of world re- 
armament.” The American Iron and 


| Steel Institute is taking no part in the 


argument. It is dominated largely by 
the big integrated companies which 
have their own supplies of ore and pig 
iron to fall back on. However, they 


| have a sentimental interest in any move 


that might depress prices of an im- 
portant raw material. 

If the scrap iron boys were addicted 
to mild language their reply to all this 
would be a resounding, “Pooh!” 


Retort Discourteous 

The attitude of their industry is 
somewhat as follows: “Attempts to 
place the rearmament stigma on scrap 
is nonsense. Exports of pig iron and 
steel are increasing greatly while scrap 
exports are running about the same as 
last year. This pig iron and steel is 
going into war goods too. If the fed- 
eral government is going to be humane 
and cut down scrap exports, it will have 
to regulate pig iron and steel to be con- 
sistent. Comparison with tin is not 
valid; all our tin is imported but we 


are the world’s greatest 
scrap iron and steel.” 

Exports of scrap have had a 
rise; 98,298 tons in 1923, a 
2,000,000 tons for each of th 
three years. From 1934 to 1936 ] 
took 3,343,828 tons, Italy 8 
United Kingdom 781,581. Sin 
first of the year pig iron has z 
spectacularly. Exports during Ja: 
and February totaled 30,440 
against 237 for those months of 
The figure for March is said t 
something extra fancy. Scrap eo 
for the first two months were 22 
tons, against 303,964 for 1936. 


produ 


Say Steel Was Caught Short 

The steel industry recently tr 
itself to a nice rise in prices. 
Roosevelt doubted publicly that 
was receiving its proportionate shar 
profits. Scrap iron interests wond 
that protesting group of steel compa 
hasn't been guilty of bad timin; 
complaining about prices on s 
They claim that the steel makers \ 
caught short on supplies by a sud 
rise in domestic demand superimp: 
on heavy war schedules. 

Usual practice is for steel comp 
to play scrap against pig. If s 
prices go up, the melt will be 
scrap and 60° pig iron. When s 
goes down the proportion may be 6+ 
scrap and 40° pig. Also the 
companies would soften scrap pr 
by staying out of the market. 7 
present trouble is a demand 
that both prices have gone up. Re 
Pittsburgh quotations showed sci 
(heavy melting) at $23.25 a ton, 
iron at $25.26. 

This is a 14-year high for scr 
While happily booking orders, 


, 
so I 


" 





SCRAP-CARRIER TO 
BE SCRAPPED — 
Loaded with scrap 
iron at San Pedro, 


be scrapped for sal- 


ka, the City of Los An- 
geles recently set out 
on her last voyage 
after an adventurous 
career. Seized from 
Germany during the 
war, then rebuilt as 
an American liner, 
she was a short time 
ago sold to Japan. 
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——_ Again, the ship of the year 


gives passengers the comfort © 


@ The confidence that world ship- 
builders have placed in Carrier en- 
gineering skill is climaxed with the 
launching of the Nizuw AmsTERDAM, 
new flagship of the Holland-Amer- 
ica Line. The Carrier installation on 
the magnificent 33,000-ton “Ship 
of Peace” will be the largest air 
conditioning system afloat. 

From the first, Carrier has put the 
luxurious comfort ofair conditioning 
—clean, cool, dehumidified, gently 
circulated air—on the high seas. Be- 
ginning with Italy's M. V. Victoria, 


Sa 





first air conditioned passenger ves- 
sel, the world’s foremost shipbuild- 
ers have called upon Carrier for effi- 
cient, economical, air conditioning. 
Since the turnofthe century, Carrier 
Refrigeration, too, has safeguarded 
foods and other perishable cargoes. 

Likewise, in industry, business 
and the home. In America and in 
99 other countries, you find Carrier 
Air Conditioning, exemplified by 
such famous installations as those in 
Pan-American Airways Terminal, 
Brazil; Trans-Arabian Desert Bus; 


railroad trains around the world. 

If you are planning air condition- 
ing for your office, plant, place of 
business, or home, the time to begin 
is now. Call your Carrier represent- 
ative, or mai! the coupon today. 





CARRIER CORPORATION, DES< 438 
850 Frelinghuysen Ave., Newark, N. J. 
Please send me, without obligation, complete 
information on Carrier Air Conditioning for 

my () store; () office; C) factory; () home 


Name — 
Address 
City, 
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QUALITY 


worthy of 
INSISTENCE 

























HOWELL ELECTRIC 
MOTORS COMPANY 


REPRESENTATIVES IN 
ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


HOWELL Red Band worors 


















Hiow to plan for and control 





your profits 





What will it profit you to double your sales 
and have nothing left at the end of the year? 
What is the point—where is the line—in your 
business where you begin to make a profit? 
How can you determine that point and main- 
tain it? These are the questions definitely, prac- 
tically discussed in this book, just published. 


MANAGING FOR PROFIT 
By C. E. KNoepret 


Industrial 


MANAGING 
FOR 
‘PROFIT 


aed 
Sheng Mathis for Profs Plemmens 2) 


ay C £ KNOEPPEL 
oat ene ta 


- oo re anced 
Management Counsellor foone i Sore 
— 





Bb | wail 


Look up these special features: 


fixed and 
and capitai; 


With the collaboration of Epcar G. Seysoip 
Management 





Consultant 


343 pages, 6x9, 102 illustrations, $3.50 
the accurate determination of 


parts of costs 
















variable 

N [ R. KNOEFPPEL, through years of professional —their combination show probable results 
i expervence, has found, that unsuccessful mat st different levels of sales or production 

agements are those which, as a rule, pay too ivity; 
much attention to selling or manufacturing er se efinite and simple set of arithmetical 
and not ¢ igh to the economic fundamentals and ulas to aid in the profit-making work; 
financial considerations f busines I this book he elevation f the controllership to «a 
describes the recently developed aids to management in major place in the organization; 
the y ot profit-making tools nd methods, shows a techn e of variable budgeting to replace 
row they work, explains how they can be applied to the fallacious fixed budgeting: 

husiness to better the profit positior of the busines —methods for planning profits in advance 


. 

§ EXAMINE THIS BOOK 10 DAYS ON APPROVAL — SEND THIS COUPON : 
® McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. : 
2 Send me Knoeppel’s Managing for Profit for 10 days’ examination on approval. In 10 days I will send $3.5 H 
e Plus few cents postage, or return book postpaid (Postage paid on orders accompanied by remittance H 
= . 
. NAM@ .eccseces 4 
® : 
FS AMMrOSS ceeeeeeceecerteseeerereessereeres . Position . 
° : 
= Gitp om Diets. cccsccccss eccveces coeces ... Company BW-4-10-37 « 
. (Books sent on approval in U. 8. and Canada on 4 
WETTIIITIIITIIITIIIIITlliiliiliiiiiiiiiiiliiiiiiiiieiiiiiiiierereiireeeeeree 








United States Steel 
Exports 
Gross Tons 





Iron and Finis 

Steel Stee 
Scrap Produ 
1929 557,044 2,452,2 
1930 358,649 1,620,7 
1931 136,125 848,( 
1932 227,522 378.4 
1933 773,406 582,‘ 
1934 1,835,170 996 
1935 2,107,313 982,' 
1,941,031 1,221.6 


















scrap iron boys deny that there 
famine. They say prices already 
eased somewhat. They point to 
000 tons at Duluth waiting for 
opening of lake traffic to allow 
portation to the mills. Spring we 
will permit greater supplies of or 
move to blast furnaces. Wats 
| weather also will bring out he 
offerings of scrap of which 
| ply is practically limitless.” 
During the depression the scrap 
industry intensively promoted for 
sales. Many companies claim 
Japanese demand saved their | 
when the domestic market went flat 
its back. It is estimated by the 
plorers that one ton of scrap is eq 
to five tons of raw materials (ore, « 
limestone). Thus exports of 2,000 
tons of scrap means expatriation ol 
000,000 tons of irreplaceable resour 
But scrap dealers claim they have 
answer to that one too: 
It is said that there are 1,000,000, 


tons of steel in use in the Unit 
States. This is the reservoir fri 
which scrap steel is taken, to wh 
replacements are added. Last jy 


about 30,000,000 tons were taken o 
But steel production last year was 5 
000,000 tons so that there was 
addition to the reserve. 


Working the Dumps 


There is an additional source. Th 
dumps and discards of various areas. As 
scrap prices rise it becomes profitab! 
to work deposits that have bec 
previously ignored. That is what i 
happening now. A scrap dealer boug! 
the right to recover dumpings from t 


Flushing Flats where New York 
World Fair will be erected. He to 
out 2,000 tons of metal. Now 15 


000 peddiers are patrolling the countr 
side, some with dreamy old horses ar 





tinkling bells, others with moder 
trucks, buying all the iron and ste 
they can find. A price of over 1¢ 
pound in Pittsburgh is the strong¢ 
possible stimulant. 

There was a time when peddler 
were the backbone of the industry. B 
in 1908 the open hearth plant capacit 
passed that of the bessemer process 
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N open hearth capacity is about 
and bessemer 8°. The open 
rth makes it more profitable to use 
p than pig iron. Development of 
scrap industry followed the shift. 
[he most valuable grade of scrap 1s 
wy stuff which the little fellows 
handle. It includes heavy ma- 
hinery, ships, abandoned railroad lines, 
lo smotives, bridges, building beams, 
tomobiles, etc. There are about 1,000 
rds in the country which are equipped 
to do such work. Cost for processing 
the material (cutting into proper shapes 
weights) is about $3.50 a ton. 










Boulder Dam to Osaka 





A dramatic example was the an- 
yuncement on Apr. 1 that Japan had 
bought from big dealers machinery and 
steel used in the construction of Boulder 
Dam. Sales of 4,000 tons of similar 
equipment from other western power 
projects have been reported. On Mar. 31 | 
the old steamer City of Los Angeles 
left the West Coast for Osaka with 
6,000 tons of scrap. On arrival, the 
boat will be broken up and tossed into 

the pot with its cargo. 

It is pointed out that the present 
high scrap prices are a great help to 
the heavy machine trades since company 
heads will be encouraged to sell old 
equipment and buy new installations. 
It is also pointed out that no matter 
what happens to scrap prices, the roar- 
ing demand for finished goods will en- 
able steel companies to pass along costs 

















Anklets Are In 


First no garters, then almost 
no socks, That's what men 
are coming down to. 


SLopPy Joe,” that fellow who 
uldn’t get a job, or a girl, because 
hose long and wrinkly, garterless socks 

kept falling over his shoe-tops, will get 

1 break at last. Short socks—or anklets 
are a big item in hosiery plans. 

It all started with gym socks, says 
Col. H. W. Scruton of Interwoven 
tocking Co., writing in Textile World 
hat kind of hosiery reached just above 
1e¢ ankle, not halfway to the knee, and 
Ithough they sagged a bit it didn’t 

ke much difference. In 1935 some 
anufacturers tried out the short hose 
wr general wear, and it went over. 

Practically all of the 1935 anklets 
had a few rounds of Lastex at the top, 
to keep them snug. They came in 10- 
ind 8-in. lengths, but the shorter easily 
bested the longer in popularity. 

Interwoven, for one, put 123 dif- 
ferent styles of fancy, light-weight ank- 
lets on the market, and by 1936 they 
had 211 styles. Now hosiery makers are 
ul set with dozens of new styles, in 
trim, neat hose with close-fitting tops 
The anklet, all agree, is here to stay 


sf 
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ARE YOU A VICTIM OF THE 


Rout this office enemy with Ediphone 
Voice Writing! Give yourself 20% to 
50% Added Business Capacity! i] 


If you find work piling high on your desk—if you have to stay after hours 
night after night—if you simply can’t get a chance to follow up that new 
business lead—then you are a victim of routINE, those hundred and one 
office details which must be covered every day. Would you like to rout this 
racketeer of your time and energy? Use Ediphone Voice Writing! 

Voice Writing gets routine done in a hurry. You answer your mail as you 
read it, the First time. You confirm telephone calls, appointments, instruc- 
tions, IMMEDIATELY. There is no waiting. You 
dictate without delay whenever you are ready. 
This cutting out of waste effort gives you a 
bonus of 20% to 50% Added Business Capacity! 

Investigate today on the new Edison “You 
Pay-Nothing” Plan. For details, just write o1 
telephone The Ediphone, 

Your City, or address P ree 


roe =Coeroeartee 
Desk BW 37— WEST ORANGE N J A 





EDISON 
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They’re Insuring Crops in Kansas 


New mutual casualty company in Topeka insures cost 


of production for wheat 
ment’s plan, it is on an 


WHEAT farmers out in Kansas are 
already buying crop insurance—not 
the proposed government variety but 
another kind which the Department 
of Agriculture considered a_ few 
months ago and rejected. Last week 
the newly formed Sowers Plan Crop 
Insurance Co., Topeka, announced it 
had completed its agency set-up and 
had deposited $50,000 with the state 
insurance commissioner, who granted 
permission to sell what is probably 
the first crop insurance with both 
premiums and estimated losses based 
on actuarial data. 


How It Differs 
The 
idea 


Sowers plan—a_ copyrighted 
differs from the proposed gov- 
ernment crop insurance in several 
ways. The former definitely insures 
cost of production regardless of yield 
or market price of the grain at har- 
vest time. Ihe government contract, 
on the other hand, proposes to guar 
antee the farmer a normal yield through 
a plan of storing surplus grain and 


DESIGNERS BUILDERS 


growers. 
all-eash basis. 


PRODUCERS 


Unlike the govern- 


redistributing it in years of subnormal 
crops; premiums and benefits to be 
paid in grain. The Sowers plan is a 
cash proposition. 

Dollar wheat is one reason for 
private capital going into a field of 
insurance which has always been 
shunned by the large casualty com- 
panies. Probably the most logical 
reason for crop insurance at this time 
is the complete actuarial records as- 
sembled by the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration, on performance 
of four million corn and wheat farm- 
ers over a six-year period—invaluable 
data which has never before been avail- 
able to insurance people. 

In making up a rate schedule for 
wheat crops the (1) income per acre 
(by counties) is taken as a starting 
point, then (2) number of acres sown, 
and (3) harvested, (4) price received 
per bushel, and (5) percentage of 
abandonment. 

The all-risk 
the Sowers firm 


sured for damage 


insurance offered by 
reimburses the as 
from any natural 


PERS 


MANUFACTURERS DISTRIBUTORS 


KOPPERS DIVISIONS, SUBSIDIARIES 

AND AFFILIATES 

American Hammered Piston Ring Division 

Bartiett Hayward Division 

Boston Towboat Company 

Eastern Gas and Fuel Associates 

Engineering and Construction Division 

Gas and Coke Division 

me ee to) ea 
Company, inc 

The Koppers Coal Company 

Koppers-Rheolaveur Company 

The Maryland Drydock Company 





Mystic tron Works 

Mystic Stearmship Company 

New England Coal and Coke Company 

Tar and Chemical Division 

Western Gas Division 

The White Tar Company of New Jersey, Inc 
The Wood Preserving Corporation 


THE MARYLAND DRYDOCK COMPANY, KOPPERS SUB- 
SIDIARY, FIREPROOFS PASSENGER SHIP—The S. S. 
Catherine, rebuilt for A. H. Bull and Company to 
eliminate fire hazard at sea, is the first all fireproof 
vessel afloat. Cloth is impregnated to resist fire. 
Steel and compressed asbestos were substituted 


for combustible materials. 


Insular Service. 


KOPPERS COMPANY, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Smoke detectors are 
connected to the pilot house. Additional water- 
tight bulkheads increase safety in case of acci- 
dents. The ship has returned to the West Indies 


Illustrated Book on 
Koppers sent to Ex- 
ecutives on Request 


rT 
RUM-MAKER—Prohibition hurt the \ 
gin Islands, but the operations of 
Virgin Islands Co., a rum plant of 
United States government, of which ( 
Lawrence Cramer is a director, may n 
up for lost money to the islanders. 
plant is set to work three eight-hour -! 
daily and manufacture 10,000 gallons 
rum a week, 


cause including drouth, blowout, 

flood, fire, insects, crinkle-joint, 

nadoes, and winterkill. They wil 
protected to the full extent of t 
investment based on cost of pro 
tion which includes taxes, labor, 1 
seed, and operating expenses 

equipment used. 

In order to buy this type of « 
insurance the grower is required 
submit through the local agent 
statement of his total production « 
which, if they are within the lis 
of good farming as set by the 
department of agriculture, are accept 
and a policy is issued for that amo 
Average cost of production in Kans 
is about $6 per acre. 


Premiums Vary With Location 


The premium varies according to t 
location of the farm. Farmers in t 
eastern part of Kamsas are be 
quoted a rate of $5 per $100 insurar 
while those in the Dust Bowl, in 
southwestern corner of the state, will | 
able to buy imsurance for $16 p 
hundred. The average rate for 
state is $10. If the price at wh 
the grower sells his crop does 1 
amount to the face value of the poli 
he collects the balance in cash. Only 
a limited amount of insurance will be 
sold in each county, and very little 
being allotted to the Dust Bowl. 

It is significant that one-half of t 
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.. . at the time you will gain 


her FULL ATTENTION! 


@ Whether you're going to charm away her heart 
or money—don’t begin if her attention is else- 
where. 

Alert advertisers are now “dating” their pros- 
pects at the movies—the one time when there is 
nothing else present to distract their interest. 
With eyes and ears glued to the silver screen, 
your audience is attentive. Then, suddenly, 
swiftly —before it can lower its natural curtain of 
sales resistance, your Minute Movie flashes on— 
in sixty seconds it shows ’em and tells ’em! The 
entire audience gets your entire sales story— 
from start to finish! 

And what a sales story! Clothed with action— 
dressed up with sound—here is the most unusual, 
dramatic, convincing publicity possible. Sight, 
Motion, Sound—it has them a// and combines 
them into a full demonstration of your product. 

We can make such “dates” for you—in any 
part or all of 6,500 theatres from coast to Coast. 
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UE 
DON JUAN 
TECHNIQUE 












\Yy 
WMytow Ce *©) 


A weekly audience of more than 25,000,000 
people in over 4,000 communities, through 
General Screen facilities. This coast-to-coast 
network of motion picture theatres will screen 
your playlets accurately and dependably! Write 
today for new authentic brochure of facts and 
figures explaining how many big national ad- 
vertisers are now using this medium so success- 
fully. Mailed without obligation, 


GENERAL SCREEN ADVERTISING, Inc. 
WRIGLEY BLDG. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





It SHOWS ’EM and TELLS ’EM — that’s why it SELLS ’EM 
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+ CH DGE ID soccer sie 


volume, for plant additions, for business acquisitions, 


for the development 


of new products — was obtained 


by several companies whose recent financing is 


briefly described in a booklet entitled “Capital 


for Industry.” A copy will be sent to corporation 


executives gladly upon request. Ask for BW4, 


A.G. Becker 


* od Co. INCORP( 


BONDS « 


100 SOUTH LA SALLE 


54 PINE 


COMMERCIAL 


STREET, NEW 


RATED « ESTABLISHED 1893 


PAPER « INVESTMENT STOCKS 
STREET, CHICAGO 


YORK 





Kimpak crepe wADDING 
PROTECTS AMERICA’S “BEST SELLERS” 


AGAINST SHIPPING DAMAGE 


@ It’s easy to secure retailer cooperation 
when you make sure your product reaches 
him undamaged and ready for instant sale. 
And dealer cooperation means quicker turn- 
over and increased profits. That’s why it’s 
good business to protect your shipment with 
KIMPAK. 

KIMPAK is the economical modern pack- 
ing material that comes in sizes and thick- 
nesses to protect every type of merchandise. 
It is clean, snowy-white, light, absorbent, 
flexible, and as easy to use as a piece of 
string. To learn how KIMPAK can solve 
your shipping problems, just write us for 
free portfolio of samples. Please address 


nearest office on your letterhead. 
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To protect against breakage an 
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two hundred local agencies 

Sowers plan insurance are lo 

small-town banks. Wheat farn 
about the most hazardous form 
culture—it’s a one-crop prop 
with no chance of rotation or 
sification. And that makes the 
ing business in the wheat cour 
more or hazardous venture 
wonder the banker welcomes cr 
surance as a new type of securit 
crop loans, nor is the banker o; 
to collecting a brokerage fee o: 





le SS 







transaction. Throughout the 
country, banks in the small 
usually write all forms of pr 





insurance, much to the disgust « 
exclusive-insurance agencies. 

Sowers is a mutual company 
incorporators and _ officers 
bankers, insurance executives, or 
scale farmers. The firm plans to « 
up offices in other states, particular 
the South, where cotton crop 
ance will be written soon as 
arial data are available. Insurance 
only be written on crops 
excludes corn. 






are 







as 





cash 









Others Expected 

With all the old AAA crop dat 
hand, and with a continuance of 
prices for grains and other crops 
servers would not be surprised to 
quite a few small insurance f 
starting up just to write crop it 
ance. The only thing considered 
jectionable in such companies is 
possibility of their following an 
and-out policy. One good year 
they would clean up. But they m 
dissolve if wheat dropped to 50¢ ag 

Crop insurance is not entirely 
to Kansas though to date no comp 
has been successful in writing all-: 
contracts. Two companies have pr 
ously attempted it, without much 
arial data to go on, but neither la 
long. One was undercapitalized 
couldn’t weather adverse crop yields 
its first year. The other failed 
cause of alleged mismanagement of 
investments. 
































































absorbent KIMPAK. Note how 
bottle in the container. 
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Crop Prospects Good 

Present prospects indicate the | 
wheat crop for Kansas (where o1 
third the nation’s wheat is grown) 
six years. Already there is much « 
cern over the possibility of a short 
of harvesting machinery and it 
be necessary to import combines 1 
the wheat belt next July. Poor pri 
and small crops have tended to d 
courage purchases of both new eq 
ment and repairs for old machines 
crop conditions continue favoral 
there will be an unprecedented | 
minute rush for machines which de 
ers cannot hope to meet. Many of t 
new machines which were purchas 
during the last few years have be 
turned back. 
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Who Needs Labor? 


Some industries report short- 
age, others not. 84% of big 
companies train apprentices. 


BUSINESS associations and 
agencies have been acutely interested 
for some time in getting the right 
answer to the question: ‘Is there an 
ippreciable shortage of skilled labor?” 
This week they had several reports to 


study, with more yet to come, and the | 


consensus apparently was that the short- 
ge can be measured. 
~ To the individual business man, 
however, present measurements are of 
little help, unless he operates in one of 
the fields subjected to specific analysis. 
Metal working industries have been 
pretty thoroughly scrutinized; the Na 
tional Industrial Conference Board re 
ently reported that skilled metal work- 
ers were most scarce, in its survey of 
some 400 plants, and American Ma- 
ist reports six jobs available for 
every five skilled toolmakers. In other 


fields, statistical data are meager, and | 


curate information must await more 
exact census-taking. 
Surveys Under Way 

Nearing completion is a study by 
Factory Management and Maintenance, 
which is looking into many indus- 
tries other than metal working, and 
preliminary diagnosis indicates that the 
hortage of skilled help varies widely, 
being almost non-existent in some in- 
lustries. Like that by Machinist, the 
Factory survey was made through 

lestionnaires. 

Closely allied to the problem of 
building skilled labor reservoirs, as 
shown in the trade journal reports, is 
the maintenance of apprentice training 
systems. And in this regard, the in- 
dustrial record is one of rapid expan- 
sion. Whereas a survey by Business 
leek in the latter part of 1935 showed 
many companies getting along without 
such systems, about 84% of the big 
companies are actively building skilled 
labor by careful training of new em- 
ployees. 


statistical | 








Diagonal Roads 


Straight line’s shortest distance 


between 2 points, and new 


roads will follow it. 


STATE by state, the highway builders 
e working on programs which look | 
much further into the future than the 
original hard-road plans did. Engineers 
have told the legislatures that the pres- 
ent highways are quite inadequate (BW | 
Mar6’37,p30) and the appropria- 
tions are beginning to be made. But 
¢ job has just begun. 
Indicative of the way road-builders | 
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Haw tong wite 
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AC and DC 
every Ga 
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Schick 


venny for repairs or replacements. And 
I } I 


vears with a never spent a 


shaver does not show the slightest sign of wear 
Frankly 
Schick will shave. Some of the first Schick 


Shavers, made five years ago, are sull run 


we don't know now long i 


ning perfectly and shaving as quickly and 
closely as they did in the beginning. 
Many customers write and tell us of from 
one to four years’ pertect shaving service 
One man has 
reported 2000 shaves from his Schick 


1500. 


from thew Sx hick Shavers. 


another 
How Could Shaving Cost Less? 


Even three years of once-a-day shaving 
with the Schick brings the cost of shaving 
-and-a-half a 


down to less than a penn 


shave—and the shaver 1s still good, 

Contrast this with the cost of buying 
blades, sharpeners, soap, cream, brush and 
lotion. 


STAMPFO! 


SCHICK DRY SHAVER, INC 


In Canada, Henry Birks & Sons, I 


SCHICK 


A 
(i 
1 


a Schick bast? 


Economy is a Minor Factor 
1 he hve Sf reanw 


it foririges tree 


' 1 
iay, Shave tn the 


dark, r aves, Shave with h 


coat or wearing glasses if he 
desires, 
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by blade 
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Believe The Men Who Use Schicks 
Schick users \ vou thy would 


sell their sha 


Sk 


not 


More thar 


beards, t , on taces that 


tough 


used to have growing hairs, on cheek 


never knew 


’ 


that a comfortable moment 


under the old method of shaving 
See a Dealer Today 


Any ot our ce alers wll show you a Schick 
Shaver amd expiain how you should use 
it. Do 


another day. 


comfort 


Thott Post pe ric 


| shaving 
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Make Your Plant Safe 
with the fence that can 


Greater protection for your plant in 
times of emergency —that's the big reason 
for investigating Anchor Fences right now! 

For Anchor Fences protect employes at 
work, and provide for better control of 
traffic in and out of the plant enclosure. At 
all times they stand guard over plant equip- 
ment and raw materials stored outdoors. 
And to trespassers they say “KEEP OUT” 
in a way that cannot be ignored. 

With an Anchor Fence around your 
plant you are safe. Production can contin- 
ue even under adverse circumstances. Dis- 


turbances in the neighborhood need cause | 


you no anxiety. 


Protect now! Anchor is ready with large 
stocks of the best protective fence money 
can buy—and Anchor Sales and Erecting 
Service is available in every industrial cen- 
ter. Consult “Where to Buy It” in your 
local classified telephone directory—or 
mail the coupon for free Industrial Fence 
Specification book. 


soeeseeees MATL COUPON NOW «seee02000 


ANCHOR POST FENCE CO., 

6670 Eastern Ave., Baltimore, Maryland. 
Send me .. AT ONCE .. your free 

specification book of Anchor Chain Link 


Fenc e 
Name 
Title 
Address 
Firm 
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are thinking is the report from the Mid- 
dle West that “diagonal” highways are 
getting serious consideration. Diagonal 
roads are those which don’t have to fol- 
low the checkerboard squares of the 
present systems, and which can cut 
straight across the land. If and when 
the new plans are put into effect, the 


| engineers point out, we will at last be 


justified in taking some pride in our 
highways—not till then. 

Some idea of the money needed may 
be had from study of one state’s prob- 
lems. New York’s legislature has just 
heard the recommendations of Col. F. 
S. Greene, superintendent of public 
works, which call for a 13-year build- 
ing program, costing $300,000,000 
Present main roads would be straight- 
ened, widened, and generally improved 
so that by 1950 they would be “‘super- 
highways.” They would be from 4 to 
8 lanes wide, and would carry express 


| trafhc generally, local travel being taken 


“stand the rap” | 


care of by lesser roads. 


Lime Putty Boosters 


Leading Eastern manufacturers 
organize to market their prod- 
uct on a large scale. 


LIME putty is the gooey mass of slaked 
lime which the plasterer makes in a 
wooden box at the front of the new 
house. But a group of industrial exec- 
utives believe that that is no way to 
slake lime. They met in Washing 
ton last week to promote the case of 
lime putty as an industrial commodity 
made on a large scale, like ready 
mixed concrete. 

The result of the meeting was the 
formation of a temporary organiza- 
tion, headed by a group of temporary 
othcers with Irving Warner, Warner 
Co., Philadelphia, as president; E. F. 
Simpson, Super Concrete Corp., Wash- 
ington, and Durando Miller, Colonial 
Sand and Stone Co., New York, as 
vice-presidents; and Hayden Brooks, 


|the Brooks-Taylor Co., Birmingham, 
| Ala., as secretary. 


The major objectives are aggressive 


| cooperation in the merchandising of 


lime putty made industrially instead 


|of by old-fashioned hand methods on 


the job under plasterer control. Inten- 
sive competition with portland cement 
plasters and other competitive wall- 
finishing and construction materials 
is contemplated Since there is no 
inter-city competition in this effort, 
complete exchange of technical and 
trade information is expected. The 
membership, consisting initially of 
about a dozen important companies 


lin a like number of Eastern municipal 


centers, will contirue cooperation with 
National Lime Association, because 
lime putty is just one of the special- 
ties of that large industry 
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Where Refrigerators 
Were Sold 


(How the states shared in sale< 
household electric refrigerators 


1936) 


Electrix 
Refrigerators © Cha 
(Number) 1936 ws 


States by 
Regional Groups 


New England 145,991 
Maine - 7,466 
New Hampshire 6,616 
Vermont 1,583 
Massachusetts 81,538 
Rhode Island 10,569 
Connecticut 35,219 


Middle 

Atlantic 523,310 
New York 244,315 
New Jersey 89, 886 
Pennsylvania 189,109 


East 

North Central 489,990 
Ohio 136,940 
Indiana 58,578 
Illinois 152,337 
Michigan 106,677 
W tsconsin 35,458 


West 

North Central 175,565 
Minnesota 29,315 
lowa 30,286 
Missouri ‘ 64,905 
North Dakota . 3,403 
South Dakota , $253 
Nebraska ‘ 18,219 
Kansas —v 24,184 


South 

Atlantic 225,403 
Delaware : 3,965 
Maryland 23,284 
Dist. of Columbia 19,622 
Virginia ‘ 32,351 
West Virginia 25,018 
North Carolina 37,612 
South Carolina 18,334 
Georgia ‘ 34,072 
Florida ve 31,145 


East 

South Central 94,581 
Kentucky 27,714 
Tennessee 32,018 
Alabama 23,460 
Mississippi 11,389 


West 

South Central 136,411 
Arkansas 11,907 
Louisiana 20,607 
Oklahoma 20,809 
Texas 83,088 


Mountain 62,345 
Montana 9,207 
Idaho 9,607 
Wyoming . _ 3,252 
Colorado , 15,389 


New Mexico 3,959 


Arizona : 6,236 
Utah , : 11,967 
Nevada 2,728 
Pacific 225,939 
Washington 34,448 
Oregon 22,691 
California 168,800 
UNITED ane 
STATES 2,079,535 


Data: Edison Electric Institute 


American Washing Machine Manufac- 


turers Association 
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Fairch 
LABOR STRIFE THREATENS LOS ANGELES—With employers determined to 


the open shop for Los Angeles” and with labor organizers sure that conditions 
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ripe for the closed shop, there’s thunder over the city. 


Big Labor Drive in Los Angeles 


Business defends open shop, knowing that higher 
labor costs would mean loss of city’s special advan- 


tages. 


THE famous Los Angeles atmosphere, 
only recently cleared of the smoke 
from thousands of smudge pots work- 
ing overtime in the citrus groves to 
prevent the havoc of frost, is filled 
these days with another kind of smoke, 
that which comes from the early stages 
of a battle on a wide front between 
organized labor and the city's employ- 
ers, a battle which most observers be- 
lieve will determine whether the tradi- 
tional open shop, so effectively used by 
the Chamber of Commerce in attracting 
new industries, is to remain. 


Labor Prophesies 


Local American Federation of Labor 
ofhcials hope to multiply their mem- 
bership by three during the next three 
years. Committee for Industrial Or- 
ganization spokesmen, more rash in 
their claims, say they'll ‘completely 
unionize the city within nine months.” 

On the other side, the employers 
have organized in battle formation. 
They believe that, so far, they “have 
the situation well in hand.” 

A vivid example of what employers’ 
tactics will be when occasion demands 
was given in the quick and decisive 
handling of the Douglas Aircraft sit- 
down strike (admitted by most Coast 
union leaders to have provided a severe 
setback to organized labor's objectives 
in southern California). 


A.F.L. and C.1.0. claim large gains. 


One fact employers are pretty well 
agreed on. Labor costs in the city are 
rising and the trend will continue. 

The impending struggle is important 
nationally not only because Los An- 


geles is the fourth largest city and | 
open | 
in | 


famous as “the citadel of the 
shop,” but because any increase 
labor costs directly affects the large 
group of Eastern and 
concerns who have established branch 
plants in the area (BW’—May23'36, 
p26), many of them on account of 
the open shop factor. 
Oakland, Seattle, Portland, competing 
with Los Angeles for new industries 
and branch plants, have lost many a 
prospect to the southern California city 
because of “favorable labor conditions.” 
Any threat to the open shop in Los 


Midwestern | 


San Francisco, | 


Angeles, or an increase in the cost of | 
labor there, places these communities | 


in an improved competitive position. 
Best Chance Since 1910 


Impartial observers agree that or- 
ganized labor has the best chance to 
make progress in Los Angeles since 
the era immediately preceding 
dynamiting of the Times building in 
October, 1910, an event which gave the 
unions a setback from which they 
have been trying to recover ever since, 
and which led to formation of 
powerful Merchants & Manufacturers 


the | 





the | 


Wauar's 
SYNTHANE, 
WOOLSEY? 


y 


WHY, THAT'S A FORM OF CELLULOSIC 


“= Oxybenzylmethylenglycoanhydride 


(LAMINATED BAKELITE) 


© Big and little business wigs might 
splutter ordering cellulosic oxyben- 
zylmethylenglycoanhydride, yet 
they militantly pronounce SYN- 
THANE the No. 1 material for 
situations requiring extraordinary 
combinations of chemical, electrical 
physicaland mechanical properties.* 


THIS HAS IT 
Breaker arms in dis- 
tributors of automo- 
biles rock on SYN 
THANE bushings be- 
causeS YNTHANE isan 
excellent insulator, oil 
resistant, long wearing 
and easily machined. 


THIS HAS IT 
SYNTHANE laminated 
bakelite is used in sub- 
marinecontrol appara- 
tus because it provides 
(1) an extra measure 
of insurance against 
insulation failure, (2) 
resistance to moisture, 
(3) structural strength 
and (4) SYNTHANE 
is also machineable. 


*IT HAS THIS 


SYNTHANE'S combination of physical and 
electrical properties, plus an ease of machin- 
ing, make it extremely useful and desirable 
for hundreds of products and purposes. 


WRITE, mentioning the nature of your business 
ond products, for a sample of SYNTHANE anda 
copy of “Synthane for Mechanical Applications, 
@ not-too-technical leaflet concisely telling 
what SYNTHANE is, when and where to use it. 


SYNTHANE CORPORATION, River Road, OAKS. PENNSYLVANIA 


SYNTHANE 


‘admin lea cecal 








REDUCE YOUR RECEPTION 
ROOM PAYROLL 








@ A Redi 


t sent in 
advance o t 


uction 
tual friend. It cuts awe 
ve reception 
peed 


ing the 20 years 
Redipoints have 
been made thou- 
sands of adver- 
tisers have proved 
the effectiveness 
of this and 
other business 
building 

plans. 


Let us tell 


you more 


Automatic 
Pushback 
Saves Lead 
and 
Pockets 
Made in 3 styles, 


3 price ranges, 
many color combinations. 


BROWN & BIGELOW 
Aemembra ance A th erlising 


SAINT PAUL MINN. 


CUT ALE 


d vandal- 
and mert- 


$T an 

Ml 0: 

of materials r 
ont out ot ae 


er arriving and 


ces and visitors - 


Security 
ism; control 
chandise MOY ing in > 
gulation - 


t, re 
p! a mploy 


departing ¢ 


.. entirely lost without the unfailing 
protection of a Stewart Non-Climbable 
Chain Link Wire Fence, an effective 
safeguard for industrial property. 


Investigate the dependa- 
bility, long life and exclusive structural 
advantages of Stewart Fence. Cata- 
log will be sent on request. Sales and 
Erection Service in all principal cities, 
The STEWART IRON WORKS CO., Inc. 
416 Stewart Block Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Association, prime factor (with the 


| Chamber of Commerce) in maintaining 


the open shop and focal point of em- 
ployer resistance to the present union- 
ization campaign. 

There are about 4,000 sizable enter- 
prises in the city. They employ some 
100,000 workers who are prospects for 
union membership. Total annual pay- 
roll runs around $90,000,000 and the 
value of products manufactured is 
$700,000,000. Including workers in 
smaller enterprises and taking in the 
whole Los Angeles area, union pros- 
pects probably total close to 600,000. 


200 Organizers Busy 


Local general staff for the A.F.L. 
unions is the Central Labor Council 
headed by the veteran secretary, J. W. 
Buzzell. There are said to be more 
than 200 organizers, business agents, 
and office workers now engaged in the 
campaign. Each of the 137 affiliated 
groups maintains one or more agents 
and the teamsters alone claim to have 
more than 25 organizers. In and out 
of the city from time to time flash such 
Coast labor figures as Dave Beck and 
Mayor John Dore, both of Seattle 
and both famous in the Post-Intelli- 
gencer siege of last summer. Their 
function is to give counsel and confer 
with union officials on the finer points 
of strategy. The council's “wh mats 
ters hums with activity. A_ sizable 
stream of workers shows up daily “to 
join the union” voluntarily. Right 
now, according to the council's weekly 
newspaper, the Los Angeles Citizen, 
membership in the 137 units is in- 
creasing at the rate of 1,000 a week. 

The council says that four years 
ago affiliated unions had about 30,000 
members as compared with 75,000 
4 today. This eee er is based on 
a total of 600,000 workers in the Los 
Angeles area. 


Have Long-Range Plan 


A.F.L. efforts cover nearly all labor 
classifications in the city. The coun- 
cil’s officials claim constant progress in 
all fields, but especially in oil, air- 
craft, rubber, automobile assembly, fur- 
niture, wearing apparel, printing, meat 
packing, foundries and machine shops, 
and the building trades. Accounts of 
picketing, formerly unheard of in the 
City of the Angels, are now daily fare 
for newspaper readers. 

The present trend toward organiza- 
tion began in 1934 at the harbor with 
the maritime strike and it has since 
spread inland. That's why the team- 
sters’ union has been somewhat success- 
ful in signing up a large proportion 
of the truck drivers. The Labor Coun- 
icil claims 999 sign-up. Employers 
| dispute this, but the percentage is high 
| enough in this key group to consti- 
tute potential dynamite if the union- 
| ization program should progress to the 
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point of a showdown. In the bu 
ing trades, A.F.L. unions claim to h 
tripled their membership since 19 

A novel feature is the attempt 
Organize retail salesmen in depa 
ment and chain stores, automol 
houses, and similar enterprises. 1 
unions’ initial attempt at this »v 
successful, decidedly to the surpr 
of all concerned including the uni 
themselves. Employees of the C. 
Baker Shoe Co., a seven-store cha 
who had signed with the Retail Cler! 
International Protective Associati 
struck in a body Mar. 22 and fina 
negotiated an agreement with the co: 
pany. Several other smaller sh 
stores quickly followed. Thus « 
couraged, the unions are trying 
bore into the department stores a: 
among the automobile salesmen. 5S 
far there is considerable smoke b 
not much fire in either field. 


Driving at Plane Factories 


Another highspot is the aircraft i: 
dustry. Despite the Douglas fiax 
A.F.L. organizers are making som 
progress, especially in San Diego 
where they claim a 50% sign-up a 
the Consolidated Aircraft Co., and i: 
Burbank, at the Lockheed plant, wher 
they claim an enrollment of 1,600 

Complicating the situation for bot! 
the unions and employers is the A.F.I 
vs. CIO. dispute which is as 
hot in Los Angeles as elsewhere 
Some observers believe C.1.O. activity 
is forcing a more favorable attitud 
toward the A.F.L. on the part oi 
employers as the lesser of two evils 

Apparently unmoved by his Dougla 
Aircraft experience, William Busick 
heads the C.1.0.’s Committee of Nine 
corresponding to the A.F.L. Centra! 
Labor Council, formed to organiz: 
basic industries. While not so exten 
sively staffed as the A.F.L., the CLO 
is carrying on with similar intensity, 
especially in a few important fields such 
as oil, aircraft, steel, tires, automo 
bile assembly, and the metal trades 
In addition, major efforts are under 
way among retail salesmen, truckers 
carpet and linoleum layers, and in the 
cleaning and dyeing industry. 


How Far Invaded? 


Impartial observers believe that th« 
city’s principal industries have been 
penetrated about as follows: truck 
drivers, 51% at the harbor, 20° 
elsewhere; rubber, 10°, (chiefly C.l 
O.) ; automobile assembly, 10% ; stec! 
(C.1.0.) 10%; oil field and refinery 
workers, 259 (an intensive cam 
paign by C.1.O. in this industry gets 
under way about the middle of April) 
service stations, 10%; men’s cloth 
ing (in the big shops), 90%; wom 
en’s clothing, 90%; millinery, 50° 
printing aw publishing, 10%; musi 
cians, 100%; cooks and waiters, 50° 
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TROUBLE IN MOROCCO 


* Armored Trucks Plow Through Scorching 
Sand, Hurtle Desert Dunes 


= 5: 


~~ 


~~ 
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GOODRICH SILVERTOWNS FIND 


REAL WAR IN 


FILM THRILLER 


by Lowell Thomas 


“Diving down the banks of 
steep sand dunes, skidding 
with two wheels in the air, 
roaring over the flat stretches 
—it’s a tough job for trucks 
and tires. 


“When they filmed ‘Trouble 
in Morocco’ they had plenty 
of trouble getting motorized 
equipment that could travel 
the ‘camel country.’ I’ve 
crossed the Sahara. I know 
what a job it is to get through 
with even alight passenger car, 
crawling along slowly. When 
you take heavy equipment, push 
the accelerator to the floor, 
plow through burning desert 
sand, it’s torture for tires! 


“Believe me, there were 
plenty of thrills, hazards and 
perilous moments in making 
this picture. 


“There was no place for 
sissies in the cast—and no 
place for ‘weak sister’ tires 
on the job.” 

“a 4 


Larry Darmour, producer 


for Columbia distribution of 


this feature picture starring 
Jack Holt, chose Goodrich 
Silvertowns for their armored 
cars. And many of Hollywood's 
largest studios use Good- 
rich Truck Tires for hauling 
cameras and delicate sound 
equipment. Where tires matter 
most, that’s where you find 
Triple Protected Silvertowns. 


Protects Against Blow-Outs 
Every Goodrich Truck Tire 
has a new invention built into 
the sidewall—a 3-way check 
against blow-outs and side- 


wall breaks. This protection 
actually checks 80% of pre- 
mature failures! It strikes right 
at the cause of tire delays. 
Here's how it works: 


PLYFLEX — distributes stresses 
throughout the tire—prevents ply 
separation—checks local weakness. 


PLY-LOCK — protects the tire 
from breaks caused by short 
plies tearing loose above the bead 


100% FULL-FLOATING CORD— 

eliminates cross cords from ail 
plies—reduces heat in the tire 12% 
With that kind of cool-run- 
ning tire you're bound to get 
greater mileage on any kind of 
haul. Goodrich can give you 
the exact type and size of tire 
for your particular service — 
and there's no premium price to 
pay. Call the Goodrich dealer. 


Goodrich™: w4Silvertowns 


SPECIFY THESE 


NEW 


ond tl TIRES 


FOR 


TRUCKS 


AND BUSES 
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NAME YOUR PROBLEM IN THERMOMETALS 


(Thermostatic Bi-Metals) 


will GS Wee 
we’ve already solved it! 








JUST A FEW fabricated 
parts showing some of 
the practical applica- 
tions of Wilco Thermo- 
metals. Deflection 
curves and characteris- 
tics of these and other 
Wilco Thermometals 
are fully described in 
the Wilco Blue Book 
of Thermometals— 
which will be sent 
upon request, 





































































(THAT is your problem? A thermostatic bi-metals that meet every need—no matter 
bi-metal for use in electric appliances? how unusual. 

For automotive use? Furnace stack controls, Perhaps your product requires a thermo- 

or products requiring resistance to unusually static bi-metal of unusual thinness—say .006 

high temperatures without effecting sensitiv- of an inch. Wilco has it ready for immediate 

ity? In the Wilco line, you'll find thermostatic use. In fact, there’s hardly a use for thermo- 
static metals that Wilco hasn't anticipated. 

ee ——— For 22 years, Wilco engineers have work- 

— “a ed with industrial leaders of the world. The 







benefits of this experience are yours without 
obligation. Why not use it? 


NA He A, WILSON CO. 
+} 
Whats wrong & 


WITH OUR 
FILING SYSTEM? ~ 


It is easy to answer that 
question — plenty! The 
equipment is worn out, and 
the ancient “system” is 
entirely inadequate for 


a 2 present-day needs. 


MODERNIZE YOUR OFFICE—IT PAYS 


Increase efficiency and make working conditions more pleasant 
with Globe-Wernicke Tri-Guard files and the Safeguard filing 
plan. They speed up filing and finding . . . help eliminate errors 
and delays, with less work and expense. 

In Tri-Guard files, guides slide on three rods which keep them 
upright without compression. They support 
as well as index contents of drawer. A “V" 
shaped filing pocket is formed by a touch of 
the fingers at any subdivision of the file. This 
feature saves time, work, wear and tear on 
guides, folders and other contents of drawer. 
Ask our local dealer to demonstrate this 
equipment and system—or write to us for free 
illustrated filing chart—‘Speed Up Filing 
and Finding.” 



















TRI GUARD 
suPPoart 























business is decidedly open shop 
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steel workers, 
workers, 90% : 


50°; lumber trades 
furniture plants, cabinet shops), 
motion picture industr 


sound technicians, 


and electrical workers 


union. Otherwis 


I 


Employers’ Groups 

The Merchants & Manufacturer 
known as the M. & 
has been reorganized for a campai 


en shop for Los Ang 


Employers have been organiz¢ 

groups with a labor relations « 

tee for each. A strong effort is 
iscover and eliminate 

“sore spots.” Wage scales are 

revised wherever practical. 

one threat that emp! 


] 


combat. A large slice of 


dustry in the city is controlled 
In many cases, as Ea 
headquarters make peace with the 
C.1.0., they'll make 
covering their Los Ang 
plants, and the percentage of 
ization will rise that much higher 
Employers are leaning heavily 


(1) Los Angeles work 


don’t stay put. (2) There are a 


small enterprises in 


city’s business structure, and it's 
to organize small groups of employ 
who have hourly or daily contact 
their employers’ problems. 


| U. S. All Fixed for Glass 


Munitions Board 


optical glass as one of the 23 mater 
vital to welfare in event of war. 
forting, therefore, to Army, Navy, ai 
all war prophets, plus all business usit 
optical glass, is a Bausch & Lomb O; 
pronouncement that 
United States is now free of foreig 
sources of raw materials for the produ 
| tion of glass.” 

In addition to continuous o 
glass research, Bausch & Lomb has be« 
cooperating with Fairchild Aerial Car 
era Corp. in developing lenses for maj 
cameras. One special bariu 
glass lens with a focal length of sir 
and a half inches covers a plate 
inches square, representing an angul 
field of 95 degrees. A whole set « 
into the nine-lens aer 

camera now being used by the Coa 
and Geodetic Survey in map making 
This camera records nine photographs 
shot simultaneously, on one film, tran 
forming the eight marginal obliq 
shots into the same plane as the centr 
one, and combining them into one con 
posite photograph. At elevations of 22 
000 ft. each covers an area of 300 squat 
miles. At higher elevations, shots of 6* 
| square miles become possible. 


I 
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Ready to Open Lakes 


Coast guard cutter leaves Mich- 
igan harbor to break ice. Big 
shipping season expected. 


WitH steamship companies on the 
Great Lakes expecting a season in 
h tonnage will approach the record 
me of 1929, the United States 
Coast Guard Cutter Escanaba poked 
nose out of harbor at Grand Haven, 
Mich., last week to open a passage at 
head of Lake Michigan and give 
Great Lakes operators an early 
rt. Though the winter generally 
s mild, there has been much cold 
weather in northern Michigan, and 
ere is considerable ice at the head 


f the Lakes. 


Big Ore Cargoes 


Lake steamers move all manner of 
w materials and processed goods. The 
tal of bulk freight carried last year 
ped to 114,414,748 tons, a jump of 
3.06% over 1935. Biggest filler of 
hips is iron ore, moved from the Iron 
Range in Minnesota, by way of Lake 
Superior, to the steel areas around Chi- 
go and Cleveland. Iron ore moved 
ist year mounted to 50,200,666 tons, 
leap of 58.03% over the tonnage car- 
ed in 1935. This season, with the 
ght skies red over steel cities such 
Gary, Ind., the Lake steamship op 
rators expect to move between 60,- 
0,000 and 65,000,000 tons, com- 
ired with the 66,000,000 in 1929. 
Next biggest filler of holds is coal 
Shipments of soft coal last year totaled 
1,010,585, an increase of 26.72% 
er 1935 tonnage, while shipments ot 
ithracite spurted to 688,858, a leap of 
22 over 1935. Shipments of 
mestone, the largest since 1929, 
ounted to 12,080,672 tons, a jump of 


5 


3.02%. Movements of grain leaped 
7,433,967 tons, an increase of 
13%. 


The Record Year 


Earliest and most spectacular open- 
ng of the Great Lakes to shipping, 
though only temporary, was in Decem- 
er of 1897, when P. D. Armour, 
founder of Armour & Co., and big 
grain speculator, had the channels 
pened and poured millions of bushels 
{ wheat into Chicago. Armour, sell- 
ng wheat short, had played into the 
hands of young Joseph Leiter, son of 
Levi Leiter, Chicago merchant prince 
of the Gay 90's, who seemed momen- 
tarily to have run a corner in December 
futures. Old P. D., however, was too 
proud and seasoned a warhorse to lose 
to the young speculator. He opened 
the Lakes to shipping, personally as- 
suming insurance on all vessels, and 
poured wheat into Chicago until Lei- 
ter was glad to settle his December 
contracts. 
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White Heat 
Means a Cooler Kitchen 


\X FORKING with searing heat at 54 legrees Fahrenheit, 
G-E scientists have evolved more durable, more efficient 


heating units. These CALROD units, used General Elect 
and in Horpoint electric ranges, | {¢ k, clean, even heat 
localized just where it ts need This n s a cooler kitchen 
ousands of plants L\LROI inits are being used for in 
In th pl , CALROD t f 
dustrial heating because they pt heat at a remarkable 


saving in cost 


But the CALROD unit is onlv one achievement of the ceramics 
experts in the G-E Research Laboratory. New and unus ial 
kinds of glass serve as vital parts in sodium lamps that light 


miles of American highways light them tor greater satety for 


drivers and pedestrians. Large insulators support the wires that 
bring electric power! from the gencrators to vour home; tiny 


insulating blocks help to maintain the high quality of reception 
in vour radio tubes. To these, too, General Electric scientists, 


in Schenectady, have brought important improvements 


These examples are but a few of the contributions of research 
which has stimulated industry, increased employment, mad 


available more things for more people at less cost 


G-E research has saved the public from ten to one hundred dollars for 
every dollar it has earned for General Electric 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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Cut Workers’ Colds ee ee ee a 


<5 days work. if 


Employers who air-condition months after air conditioning 


their offices have fewer absen- ‘tallied, when there was 


- hh ley ; r 9 € ”) mr 
tees, survey reveals. monthly total of 2,500 em 
345 stayed home becaus 


ALMosT daily some leader of American and they missed only 1, 
business, lunching with his associates work In 1936, when the 7 

or chatting in his office, makes the an average monthly total of 3, 
statement that common colds and em- ployees and Chicago was full of 
ployee absences due to them have’ enza. only 571 stayed away fro: 
dropped materially since his offices or office because of colds, influenz 
factories are air-conditioned. For ex- kindred infections 

|}ample, W. B. Bell, president of the e 

American Cyanamid Co., says that this s . ny ; 
has been found true of American Cyan Device Cuts Cargo Sweat 
amid employees since the company ENGINEERING calculations show 
moved its offices from a New York ten tons of condensable humidity 
office building which was not air condi- enter the cargo space of an f 
| tioned to the air conditioned R.C.A. freighter through orthodox outsid 
Building in Rockefeller Center. But tilators during one 24-hour p 


7 until last week, when the Chicago Trib- Small wonder that cargoes fre 
W HY ~ A R » | une described the effects of air condi- sweat, corrode, mold, germinate 
| tioning of Tribune Tower on the health heat, all according to the nature 


} 


of Tribune employees, the general pub- particular cargo. Claims for dar 
. 10 l] R p R () . ITS lic has known of no comprehensive, mount to discouraging figures. 

statistical study bearing upon the Alert to this situation, Colby § 

subject. & Engineering Co., Seattle, works 


2 : ; ‘ rently on installing its new ‘Ca 
“WITH DUST ss Tribune's Health Chart caire’’ in several Pacific Coast sl 


The Tribune story, illustrated by a Based on the principle that su 
chart, covered a survey of employee changes of temperature condense 


-? . . health beginning May, 1933 lv sture p’ -at 
=< DUST is a costly item that may health be inning in lay, 1933, twel e borne moisture into ship's sweat, 
+ months before air conditioning was in- designed to occupy only one-fourth 

appear in many forms on your pro- = stalled, and running down through one per cent of cargo space, this 


duction and maintenance records. | 1936, when influenza was rampant in metal motorized service promises 
Chicago as well as in many other places. minimize sweat and to provide ade 


To provide any industry and any = Jn the year preceding the air condition- means for fire-fighting and fumigat 

plant—large or small—with mod- | ing of Tribune Tower, when the paper Pilot house indicators show temp 

ern dust control, Blaw-Knox has had an average monthly total of 2,150 ture and humidity of each hold 
‘ employees, 475 were forced to stay home _ stantly. 

assembled a group of leading Dust 

Control Engineers whose job it is 

to design, install, and supervise 

systems fitted exactly to each in- 

dividual requirement. Hundreds of 

Blaw- Knox installations are now 

eliminating the waste and cost of 

dust in various fields. 





You may need suppression, collec- 
tion or disposal. . . wet, dry, or 
high-temperature treatment. 
Whatever your requirements are 
Blaw-Knox can provide adequate, 
effective and economical dust 
control. Your inquiry is invited. 


BLAW-KNOX COMPANY, BLAWNOX, PA. 


Pittsburgh, New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Birmingham 


BLAW-KNOX 


KICKING UP DUST—How the wind begins to whip up the “black blizzards” so d 
astrous to farmers is excitingly shown in this aerial view of the outset of a dust storm 
in northern Oklahoma. In the foreground one can see contour farming and trees 
planted to protect the fields. A few days ago the AAA announced a program pro 
viding for the expenditure of $1,750,000 a year with a view to controlling wind erosi« 
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CAREFUL ? 











Addresses 100 Competitors in His Best Clothes 
Addresses 1000 Customers on Cheap Paper 


F 


\" ATLANTIC CITY this manufacturer addressed 


a hundred members of his trade association. 
To live up to the dignity and standing of his com- 
pany, he appeared in new shoes, a custom shirt, and 
a perfectly fitting new hand-tailored suit. 

Every day this man’s company addresses (on 
paper) more than a thousand customers and pros- 
pects. Yet he never stops to notice that his paper and 
envelopes are of the very cheapest, least impressive 
character that can be bought. 

If you are in business or professional life fine 
paper is important to you. It supplies atmosphere. 
Your customers feel this atmosphere. What they feel, 
they believe. 

Fortunately, the cost of even Strathmore’s fine 





u 
Sw 


“WF 


papers is negligible. You can have the most widely 
used rag-content bond letter paper in America 
STRATHMORE Hicuway Bonp—for less than 1 per 
cent more, per complete letter, than the cheapest 
paper you might buy. Even if you specify as fine a 
bond paper as can be made—STRATHMORE Parcu- 
MENT—the added cost, per letter, will be but 2.9. 
We will gladly send you the Strathmore Letter- 
Cost Analysis audited by Certified Public Account- 
ants. With this useful analysis we will include liberal 
samples of Strathmore papers and envelopes-to- 
match for your use. Write for B-2 Samples today to 
Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Mas- 
sachusetts. (Strathmore envelopes-to-match are made 
by OldColony Envelope Company, Westfield, Mass. ) 





STRATHMORE 


Maker of Fine Papers 


PAPER IS 


PART OF 


THE PICTURE 











““YOUR LETTERHEAD 


IS THE 
VOICE 


OF YOUR BUSINESS” 


The better the paper, the better 
the voice that carries your words, 
The best papers are made from 
rags and Crane's Fine Papers for 
business and executive use are 
made from rags and rags alone. 
They speak for you with the ut- 


most confidence and distinction. 


Cranes. 


FINE PAPERS 


MADE IN DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
SINCE 1801 

















7%: SCHETBRO 74 


. . the modern way of selling. More 
territory covered, more new dealer 
accounts, larger orders, better salesman 
morale ... many nationally prominent 
manufacturers and wholesalers are find- 
ing that an investment in a SCHELBRO 
coach or fleet pays quick and sure 
dividends. 

Pioneers in the industry, we 

are the only manufacturers 

producing commercial trailers 

exclusively. All sizes, all styles, 
adaptable to every type of 
product. 


SCHELM BROS.., Inc. fitet 














M<GRAW HI 


DIRECT MAIL 


Complete 


Lists .... 


Covering Industry's 
Major Markets 


For further information, write 


ma DIVISION 


McGRAW meet PUBLISHING CO 
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New Products—New processes, new designs: 


new applications of old materials and ideas. 





PICTURESQUE as Mexican adobe is, this 
age-old native building material has al- 
ways cracked and crumbled. Comes I. 
F. Laucks, Inc., Seattle and Los Angeles, 
with “Rezene,”” a resin-base anti-crum- 
bling sealer to be painted or sprayed 
on adobe without discoloring it. 

To simplify the storage battery deal- 
er’s job of stamping date of sale on 
each job sold, Willard Storage Bat- 


tery Co., Cleveland, provides a die- 
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cast zinc-alloy stamping ring, eliminat- 
ing necessity of fumbling through a 
numbering punch set. Ring carries 
all 12 months of 1937; principle ap- 
pears to possess many applications. 


Four valuable contributions to plant 
and building maintenance: (1) a valve 
reseater set wherewith old seats may 
be reamed out and new seats quickly 
installed, manufactured by Standard Re- 
seater Corp., 423 W. 126th St., New 
York; (2) a virtually drop-proof flash- 
light with rubber-covered lens frame 
and base designed by the B. F. Good- 
rich Co. for Hipwell Mfg. Co., Pitts- 
burgh; (3) a motor driven wire strip- 
per wherein whirling blades cut insula- 
tion, twist wires, if mecessary, and 
polish them, made by Ideal Commuta- 
tor Dresser Co., 1648 Park Ave., 
Sycamore, Ill.; (4) a circular slide 
rule designed by R. G. Raymond, 
managing director, Chicago Lighting 
Institute, to solve lighting problems. 
Given the foot-candle intensity _re- 
quired and the space to be lighted, 
move the disk to determine proper 
lamp size and spacing. 


Water used for washing air picks up 
corrosive matter from the air: carbon 
dioxide, sulphur compounds, even oxy- 


| gen itself. Recirculated, this water 


raises hob with spray nozzles, condens- 
ers and baffles, whether ferrous or non- 
ferrous. In other words there is 
genuine need for “water conditioning 
for air conditioning,” a phrase coined 
by Ferro-Nil Corp., 500 Fifth Ave., 
New York, which has recently im- 


proved and extended its forn 
correct a wider range of advers 
conditions. 


ANOTHER problem of air condit 
is that of suppressing and elimir 
odors: human odors in the case 
circulated air; outside odors sn 
in through intake ducts to upset 
ers and frequently to conta 
products. Consolidated Air Con 
ing Corp., 114 E. 32 St., New 
is ready to solve the problem 

line of mechanical-chemical “Od 
sorbers”’ designed to combat at 
quer ox lors ranging from ether tl 
B.O. to garlic to polecat 


LAWN-MOWER pushers who son 
let their grass grow too high be 
cuttings will be particularly inter 


in the new  rubber-tired multi-b! 
mower of Eversharp Lawn M 
Mfg. Co., 409 S.E. Clay St., Port! 
Ore., for its ability to handle 8 
grass. Sticks and stones slip betw 
blades with comparative ease; resh 
ening ceases to be a problem. 


ONE new plastic is a product ot 

well gas. Another older one is n 
of skim milk. Comes still anot 
plastic, so new as to be yet unnan 
with potato flour as 85% of its « 
position. With a specific gravity 
1.3, this new plastic is transparent 
glass, can be penetrated by ultra-vi 

is available in almost any color, cat 
sawed, screwed, and bored. R. A. \ 
Linge, Veendam, The Netherlands 
developer and maker. 


“SAVE the surface and you save 

says the slogan, and New Jersey Z 
Co., 160 Front St., New York, st 
forward with two mew surface sav 
“Cryptone MS,” a paint pigment c 
posed of a “haystack and leaves” n 
ture of microscopic flat, granular, 

needlelike particles which help form 
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film of greater durability and 
r stability under adverse tem- 
ure and moisture conditions; and 
nak,” a dip process which deposits 
, tight film of clear golden brown 
zinc surfaces to retard corrosion, 
ven surface life, and revent 
te water spots.” pa orig: 
y to protect small die castings, Cro- 
k now becomes available for galvan- 
work of any size. 


wDED out of electric lighting serv- 
by metal glowing in inert gases, 
old original carbon-vacuum lamp 
s new uses in heating and resistance 


service. Newest application as a heat- | 
: unit is in the “Quandac Vaporizer” 
Main St., | 


f Seebasco Corp., 1323 E. 
mond, Va., an inhalant which in- 


ices medicaments into the lungs. 


DirsEL principles find new application 

a pile-driving hammer of C. H. 
johnson & Sons, Ltd., Manchester, 
England. The heavy hollow ram, mov- 
g up and down on fixed guides, acts 
iso as diesel cylinder. A stationary 
piston projects from the hammer's 
anvil.” During the lower part of its 
travel, the hammer slides over the pis- 
ton, creating compression and conse- 
quent heat. Fuel oil simultaneously 
jets through the piston’s hollow head, 
meets heat, and explodes, shooting the 
hammer back to the top of the guides 
ready for another business down-stroke. 


FOLLOWING six months of test under 
production conditions, Mathews Con- 
veyor Co., Ellwood City, Pa., swings 


Business Week 
the marketing of its Shock-Ab- 
sorbing Roller Conveyor. Though no 
is going to drop heavy loads into 
onveyors intentionally, cranes do 
netimes get out of hand. 
springs underlying rollers will absorb 
hock, protecting bearings and rollers 
mselves, 


by the simple expedient of welding a 
tented spiral or corkscrew of heavy 


el rod all along the topside of an | 
l-beam used in concrete floor construc- | 


n, and by so pouring the concrete 
t the corkscrew becomes a part of 


concrete reinforcement, the “Alpha | 


lloor System” achieves rigidity with 
chtness. 
\rlington, N. J., is prepared to furnish 
gineering plus spirals. 





Resilient | 


POrete Mfg. Co., North | 
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PRODUCTS OF SPECIALISTS HAVE ALWAYS BEEN 
PREFERRED... 


aa ¥ Y , Z. 
HEAD AXES 
f 
FROM THE BUKLOK VALLEY 
SERVED BEST 


6 pet preference for products of the natives of Buklok Valley 
extended over the entire region of Northern Luzon. Greater 
skill and better workmanship won reputation. But their fame was 
maintained because of wise choice of raw material. Only the material 
best suited for their requirements and methods was used, even though 
it came from hundreds of miles away. The inferior grades, in abun- 
dance and close at hand, were carefully avoided. 


Are the materials used in the manufacture of your products made 
particularly for them? Is the skill of your workmen—the capacity of 
your equipment—fully realized? If you use strip steel, ACME SUPER. 
STRIP should be on your materials list. Acme specializes in the pro- 
duction of “rolled-for-the-product” Superstrip. Your individual re- 
quirements and equipment will dictate the Superstrip best suited for 
your product. Whether your fab- 
rication includes drawing, shaping 
or forming, let an Acme engineer 
recommend the Superstrip which 
will provide faster, better produc- 
tion with fewer interruptions. 
There is no obligation and re- 
member—ACME SUPERSTRIP 
COSTS NO MORE THAN ORDI- 
NARY STRIP STEELS. Write for 
complete information today. 











. Rolling Acme Cold Rolled Superstrip 


GALVANIZED + STAINLESS 
COLORED 


HOT ROLLED + COLD ROLLED 
STRIPED 


t 
ACME STEEL COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: 2828 ARCHER AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Branches and Sales Offices in Principal Cities 











This column, appearing once a month, is devoted 
to the reporting of results obtained with 
Caterpillar’ Dues L Engines on various power 


jobs 


Cotton-gin in Dixie 

At Bay City, Tex., a “Caterpillar” 
Diese! drives a 4-stand, 80-saw gin 
with cleaners and two fans. Output 
is 4 bales per hour—and the oper- 
ating cost of ginning is now only 
12¢ a bale as compared with a for- 
mer average of more than 90¢ with 
purchased power. 

Aztec Mine in New Mexico 

At Baldy, 10,000 ft. above sea- 
level, three “Caterpillar” Diesels 
have a total record of 27,000 engine 
hours. Operating 16 to 24 hours per 
day—running all kinds of mine and 
mill equipment—fuel, lubrication 
and maintenance have averaged 
only 36¢ an hour per engine. 
Ice-making on the Gulf 

On June 1, 1935, the Nueces Ho- 
tel, at Corpus Christi, on the Gulf 
of Mexico, installed a ‘Caterpillar’ 
Diesel engine, using Diesel fuel at 
5 cents per gallon, to replace former 
power for making ice. 

Present output 1s 16 to 17 tons of 
ice per 24 hours at an operating 
cost of 26¢ a ton. This engine has 
operated more than 10,000 hours 
with negligible maintenance cost, 
and the installation paid for itself 
in 14 months out of savings over 
former power costs. 

Gravel Plant at Mathis, Texas 

Was formerly operated by five 
gasoline engines. Now one 80-hp. 
Caterpillar’ Diesel Generator Set 
does the same work, through elec- 
tric motors operating main gravel 
plant; water-pump; main, sand- 
storage and loading conveyors. Out- 
put of 60 tons per hour is my 
at a cost of only 15¢ an hour for 
fuel and lubrication. 


Investigate the possibilities of these engines for 

your power needs. They are used for auxiliary or 

emergency use by utility com panties themselves 

There is a dealer near you who can furnish facts 
and figures. 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO. 


“ce. ue. © 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER 
OF DIESEL ENGINES, TRACK-TYPE 
TRACTORS AND ROAD MACHINERY 
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NEW LINER FOR 
L.s. — The Federal 
Maritime Commission 
recently opened bids 
for the building of a 
vessel to replace the 
Leviathan, considered 
too old to cope with 
foreign competition. 
For a liner accommo- 
dating 1,102  passen- 
gers the Newport 
News Shipbuilding 
and Drydock Com- 
pany submitted a bid 
of $14,375,000, which 
was $620,000 less than 
that of the New York 
Shipbuilding Corpo- 
ration. Left to right: 
M. M. Taylor; Telfair 
Knight, commission 
secretary; Rear Ad- 


miral H, A. Wiley. 





Kennedy Knocks His Job 


New chairman of Maritime Commission finds himself 
handicapped by faulty 1936 law. After administering 
it for a time, he will seek amendments. 


WASHINGTON (Business Week Burean) government ownership in the stipulat 
It's a lousy law.” With tart inele- that if its objectives can’t be fully : 

gance, Joseph B. Kennedy, new head ized within a reasonable time 

of the Maritime Commission, sums up private ownership, the commission 

a long bill of particulars against the proceed to build yards and s 

Merchant Marine Act of 1936 that will with no limitation on construction « 

be presented to Congress in due course, for charter operation at a nominal | 

with a request for amendments. After or none at all. The public ownership 

fumbling for years in defining a na- provisions survive from the Guffey | 

tional policy with respect to the mer- authorship of which is credited to 


| chant marine, Congress finally purged P. M. Brown, of the legal division 
| itself of half-way measures in which the Fleet Corp. 

| politics was no bar to subsidy; but the 
| result is a hodgepodge that lays a back- 


Senators Intervene 


breaking task on the commission One of the first acts of the tem; 
charged with its administration. rary commission last November was t 
Summary concellation of the air mail 
contracts in February, 1934, had raised ostensibly to coordinate its activit 
such a hullaballoo that more finesse with those of the home office. Wit 
was desirable in scrapping the ocean utter candor, the commission announ 
mail contracts. There are still some a week later that “at the earnest req 
who think, however, that, by compari- of Sen. Guffey, acting also in bel 


| son, the Merchant Marine (Jones- of Sen. Gibson and other senators inter 


White) Act of 1928 wasn’t so bad as it ested in maritime legislation, the M 
was painted by Sen. Black, of Alabama. time Commission has canceled orders t 
The test of the new law will be in its Mr. O. P. M. Brown to proceed 

administration. After marking time for London on temporary duty, in order t 
months in which a temporary “quorum” _ his expert knowledge on maritime n 
served to digest the hash of the old ters may be available to these gen 
Merchant Fleet Corp. and the Shipping men.” 

Board Bureau, President Roosevelt fin- And so the pot continues to boil : 
ally named a full slate topped by Joseph __rily as the mew commission prepares 
B. Kennedy in the confident expectation for its task. Kennedy's colleagues 
that he will do a job comparable with clude Admiral H. A. Wiley, U.S.N 
his performance in harnessing Wall retired, who was a member of the t 
Street to the complex Securities and porary commission; Admiral Emory 
Exchange Act. Land, U.S.N. retired, former chief ¢ 


S. 
The law itself carries the threat of the Navy Bureau of Construction and 
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ading from avast man-t 
sulpbur at New gull, 


Sulphur 


Seldom Seen, Mysterious, Indispensable 
imself ue : Down on the Gulf Coast of Texas, six inch pipes reach 
tering x deep into the earth. Within these pipes are three inch 

pipes; within these again, one inch pipes @ Each day, 

down the largest pipes, are forced millions of gallons 
ay of superheated water; down the smallest pipes, air 
under 500 pounds pressure @ Into enormous deposits 
of sulphur, lying on rock salt, spurts the hot water. 


The sulphur melts, sinks, is then forced to the surface 


nal hire - : through the three inch pipes by the double pressure of 
ce bill ; i ~ 3 water and air @ Now the red-brown liquid is pumped 
ey bill 


to open-air vats; spread thinly to cool and solidify, 


| to O. 
Down to the sea at Galveston, Texas, move 


sion of lous tealulinade of comsmecctdl enien layer by layer, into vast blocks 40 feet high, contain- 


ing thousands of tons @ From this storage, as needed, 
bright yellow sulphur, brittle, 99.5% pure, is blasted, loaded into freight cars scrubbed spot- 
lessly clean @ We give small thought to sulphur, perhaps; see little of itc—yet could not live 
without it. It is ever with us—beneath our feet; in our bodies, nails and hair; in our food. 
It enters hugely into preparation of our paints, fuel and lubricants; our fertilizers, textiles, 
steel, explosives; rubber, pulp and paper; food products, medicines, glass and chemicals @ Each 
year the Santa Fe speeds scores of long trains of sulphur to meet the innumerable, insatiable 


demands of science, industry, agriculture. 


a The deposits of Rhombic Sulphur along 
our Gulf of Mexico shore line, princi- In 1936 Santa Fe loaded nearly 15,000 cars fr 


m such 


immense storage blocks of sulphur as this 





pally in Texas, and largely in Santa Fe 

territory, are the greatest and purest 

known ® From them, two companies 

produce over 90% of this country’s 

output, more than 70° of the whole 
1 mer- world’s commercial supply @ And of 
this huge total, the Santa Fe moves 
approximately one-half—746,352 tons 
in 1934; 815,221 tons in 1935; nearly 
1,000,000 tons in 1936. 


ep. C 
ies in- 
J.S.N 
> tem- 
ory S. 
ief of 


» and 
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Only 10 days across th 
Pacific to Yokohama, by 
“cruise route” 


Hawaii. 


Low Summer round trips. 


For rates and sailings, 
New York, Chicago, Sa 





The ORIENT in “RECORD TIME! 


the 
of the luxuri- 
ous Empress liners. Or take 
3 days more with a stop at 
Connect at Hono- 


lulu from California ports. 


Canadian Pacific 


sec 


re 


Em} ress of Japan ueen of the Pacific 


YOUR TRAVEL AGENT or Canadian Pacific: 


n Francisco, 38 other cities in U.S. and Canada. 




















Covers 


window display ideas 

contest ideas 

repeat sales ideas 

group selling ideas 

ideas for introducing new 
products 

ideas for helping jobber’s 
salesmen 

ideas for beating the sea- 
sonal slump 80! 

premium ideas 

dealer cooperation ideas : 

. the 
packaging ideas sub} 
sampling ideas in a 
catalogue ideas, ete. busi 
> ‘anette scritcagiarietaaiaet enlists ilgstagiaaeammairintas 
EXAMINE THIS BOOK 10 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 
Send me Larrabee and Marks’ 
proval 
(Postage 
Name 


\ddress sae 
City and State 


(Rooks sent on 


Manager, 


IVES more 

expt 
ving important 
Here 


a pie 


ect 


In 10 days I will send $3.50 
paid on orders accompanied by 


How many of these 
tested selling ideas 
can you profitably use 
in this next year? 


two really 
year? How 


bring your company 
ideas in this next 
your prestige—how much would 
power? What are you doing 
two new sales ideas that would 


could 


selling 


Suppose you 
important new 
much would it advance 
it add to your earning 
right now to get those 
help you greatly ? 

Why not stop a minute 
sibilities to you of a sales idea source 
volume just published out of the files of 
and Printers’ Ink Monthly? 


Just Published 


so 
consider the 
book like 
Printers’ 


and really pos- 
this 


Ink 


TESTED SELLING IDEAS 


From the files of Printers’ Ink and Printers’ Ink Monthly 


Edited and compiled by C. B. LARRABEE 
Managing Editor, Printers’ Ink Publications 
and H. W. MARKS 
Neaders’ Service Department, Printers’ 
368 pages,6 x9... $3.50 
than ideas taken from the 
of su large and small, in 
sales, merchandise and advertising problems 
practical sales ideas for anyone interested in moving 
handise from the factory to the onsumer—via 
retailer's counter or direct Specially indexed by selling 
and by commodity or services Each plan visualized 
that it can be adapted in many different lines of 


Ink Publications. 


00 practical, usable 


rience essful ompanies 


are 
e of mer 


way 


nesses, 


SSSR ESSE eee eee eeeee 
DAYS ON APPROVAL — SEND THIS COUPON 
W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 

Tested Selling Ideas for 10 days’ examination on ap 
plus few cents postage, or return book postpaid 
remittance.) 


. -Positien 
ooeee-Company... 
approval in U. S. and Canada only 


Seeeeeeeesesecescasd 
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Repair, a crack naval designer 
cousin of Charles A. Lindbergh 
Woodward, former member of th: 
visory committee of the old Shi; 
Board Bureau and a Guffey man; 
E. C. Moran, former congressman f: 
Maine who obligingly withdrew { 
a race for re-election in the Pine 7 
state last fall and has reason to k 
that Postmaster General Farley pay 
debts. 

In effecting the change-over to 
new system of government aid for 
merchant marine, Kennedy and his 
leagues are hampered by arbitrary 
lines in adjusting 42 old ocean 
contracts, automatically cancelled 
30. These eventually will be suppla: 
by operating differential subsidies ur 
which the government, in effect 
pay to ship owners the differenc: 
cost between operating American 
foreign flag ships on the same tr 
routes or comparable conditions 
addition to the 29 contract hold 
operating 350 mail-carrying ves 
other American steamship compa: 
engaged in foreign commerce 
apply for subsidies. All told, 58 « 
panies, operating 538 vessels, have 1 
istered with the commission. 


How Subsidy Works 


Government assistance in ship 
struction also is set up on a different 
basis by which the government will « 
tribute, up to 50% of domestic « 
an amount constituting the difference 
cost in American and foreign y 
and, in addition, loan the steams! 
company 25% of the domestic cost 
be repaid over a 20-year period at 33’ 
interest. 

This scientific method of subsidizir 
development of the merchant marinc 
appealing from an academic a 
but foreign ship builders, as the co 
mission has discovered, are very sec 
tive regarding cost data needed in « 
tablishing a formula for practical apP 
cation of congressional policy. Anot! 
stumbling block is the minimum 
25% «ash which the steamship co: 
pany must put up to build a new sh 
that, incidentally, must be acceptabl 
for use in naval auxiliary service. Con 
mission experts in conjunction with t! 
Navy Department have worked o 
plans for a standard cargo vessel, al 
a tanker, adapted for naval or mil 
tary service. 


by 

Nev 
ding 
Nev 
$14 
buil 


line 


Trade Routes Studied 


Recent amendment of the law h 


relieved the commission of the imme 
ate duty of disposing either by sa 
or charter before June 29 of five go 
ernment-owned lines now operated | 
managing agents. Recently describe 
by the temporary commission as ‘f: 
from satisfactory,” these operations in 
clude America Pioneer Lines, the 
America-France Line, the America: 
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Hampton Roads Line-Yankee Lines, the 
Oriole Line, and the American Repub- 
Line. 

The commission also has the job of 
surveying other foreign services in 
which American ships are engaged, 
with the object of determining the es- 
sential trade routes for the country’s 
water-borne commerce and, by consoli- 
dation, eliminating routes over which 
American ships are operating at a loss. 
Others will be expanded where traffic 
justifies it. 

Now in progress are below-water line 
surveys of 197 vessels in the commis- 
sion’s laid-up fleet to determine which 
are suitable for commercial services or 
defense auxiliaries, which could be 
used in emergency, and which should 
be scrapped. It has been 10 years 
since these ships have been hauled out 
for a look at their bottoms. 





New Ship to be Built 

Award of a contract for construction 
of a modern ship to replace the Levia- 
than, laid up two years ago by United 
States Lines, is expected within a 





month. This will be the first ship 
built on the foreign-domestic differential 
subsidy basis. The Newport News 


Shipbuilding & Drydock Co. underbid 
the New York Shipbuilding Corp. with 
2 figure of $14,375,000 for a cabin 
liner accommodating 1,102 passengers, 
similar to the Manhattan and Wash- 

ton. On an alternate design, pro- 
viding for 1,143 passengers, suggested 
by United States Lines, the Newport 
News company bid $15,455,000. Bid- 
ding on a design of its own, Newport 
News Co. offered to build the ship for 
$14,560,000, and the New York Ship- 
building Corp. submitted a ‘“‘stream- 
line” design for $15,665,000. 





Urge Marine Merger 


Experts say Maritime Com- 
mission and Commerce De- 
partment’s bureau should be 
combined. 

















WASHINGTON (Business Week Bureau) 

-Proposed consolidation of the new 
Maritime Commission and the Com- 
merce Department's Bureau of Marine 
Inspection and Navigation has a sym- 
pathetic ear in the commission. The 
suggestion comes from the board of 
marine experts (including J. B. Weaver, 
the retiring chief of the Bureau of 
Marine Inspection) that for 18 months 
past has been studying ship safety as 
the basis for legislation governing con- 
struction and inspection of vessels in 
future. 

The report subinitted to Sen. Cope- 
land’s Commerce Committee includes 
rules which, if made compulsory in 
both foreign and domestic services, as 
recommended, will, in the technical 
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When prospects want to buy your 
product, can they easily locate a 
dealer who sells it? Or are they 
expected to hunt around, puz- 
zling who and where he is? 

Many companies take care of 
this dealer identification prob- 
lem by listing their trade marks 
and local outlets in Classified 
Telephone Directories where 
distribution warrants. They 
thereby reduce the loss of sales 
to substitution. 

Let us show you how simple, 
effective and economical this 
service can be for your business, 
American Tel. & Tel. Co., Trade 
Mark Service Div., 195 Broad- 
way, N.Y. (EXchange _@% 
3-9800), or 311 W. & % 
Washington St., Chi- ( i) 

Lee 4 


cago (OF Ficial 9300). 
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YOUR SON—HOW THE 


LITTLE RASCAL COULD 
WEAR OUT SHOE LEATHER! 





When you were first raising a 
family, didn’t you sometimes have 
to figure expenses pretty close ? 


Your children— what fun they were — how 
much daily pleasure they gave you! And yet, 
how many financial crises they caused you 
through illness, emergency operations, den- 
tist’s bills, and by simply outgrowing their 
clothes! 


Ot 


at a bank 


course, you have money now, and credit 
But many of your younger employ- 
ces tace the same proble m in family finance you 
faced on the way up —how to keep a growing 
family going with at best a small cash reserve. 
When emergencies arise, they must borrow. 
Bur, without negotiable collateral, where can 


they get a loan? 


Loans Without Collateral 


Household Finance will loan to them without 
marketable collateral, at reasonable rates, and 
Each 
monthly payment can usually be made from 
10°%% of monthly income. All em- 
ployed people who can make small regular 
monthly payments can apply for a loan from 
Household Finance. 


give them up to twenty months to repay 


less than 


Aid in Money Management 


Equally important, Doctor of 
Family Finances offers borrowers his practical 
budget plan that stops money leaks — helps 
them repay their loans. And Household’s free 
booklets on Better Buymanship make their 
dollars go farther, buy more. 


Household’s 


If you are interested in your employees’ prob- 
lems, send the coupon below for free copies of 
booklets the Doctor of Family Finances offers 
Household borrowers. They will give you anew 
conception of responsible small loan service. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION 
and Subsidiaries —one of the leading family 
finance organizations, with 223 offices in 145 cities 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION, Depr. BW-4 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill 


Please mail me without obligation full informauon oa 
Household Finance's tamily reconstruction program 


Name 
Ad dress 


State 


cily 
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| board’s opinion, go far to averting dis- 
asters such as the Morro Castle and the 
Mohawk. Safety standards are recom- 
mended both for new construction and 
the modernization of old ships. 

More rigid requirements are proposed 
for subdivision of ships to prevent 
flooding; but of more novelty is the 
board’s conclusion, as the result of ex- 
tensive tests, that materials are now 
available for building a fireproof ship 
without materially increasing the cost 
or weight. The board found that it is 
not necessary to protect the steel struc- 
ture, as, in a ship, this almost never 
loses its integrity due to fire. The 
problem resolved itself into reducing 
to a minimum the amount of material 
that will support combustion; and a 
form of construction has been devel- 
oped that will not sustain combustion 
in any part of the ship's structure. 

The board urged combining the 
Maritime Commission and the Bureau 
of Marine Inspection for the purpose 
of reducing duplication and overlapping 
of many functions. Higher pay for 
bureau’s inspectors was emphatically 
verter with the injunction that 
legislation embodying the new rules will 
fail unless enforced by a corps of men 
not only trained at sea but competent 
to handle all phases of ship design, 
construction, and operation. 


Boost Florida Canal 


Project, seemingly killed, is 
revived as Gen. Markham over- 
rules other engineers. 


WASHINGTON (Business Week Bureau) 
—Banquo’s ghost had nothing on the 
Florida ship canal, which is back in the 
news again after being killed off by 
heavy oratory during the last session of 
Congress. 

One of the most telling arguments 
used last year against the project was 
that the Army Engineers, whose ap- 
proval of any project affecting naviga- 
tion is considered essential to action by 
Congress, had never recommended its 
construction. This argument is now 
blasted by the fact that Maj. Gen. E. 
M. Markham, the Chief of Engineers, 
has given his official blessing as the 
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four 
various sections of the army's hier 


climax to a series of rep 


I 
each of which has varied ma 
from all of the others. Two of 
find that the cost of the waterwa 
be justified by the resulting ben 
shipping; two of them do not 

latest, being signed by the head 
should be conclusive; but, cons 
the differences of opinion in bot! 
gress and Florida, it probably w 

ply start another long tug-of-war 


Argument in Figures 

Gen. Markham estimates tl 
canal can be built at a cost to tl 
eral government of $197,921,000 
local interests putting up an ad 
$3,000,000 for lands and rig 
way. Annual charges will be $s 
000; annual savings to shipping 
741,000. Furthermore, he, 
ping volume will increase in the 
and, if the canal is not built, 
money will have to be spent in | 
for relief. Therefore let’s build 

Opponents will seize with glec 
the prior report of the Board of | 
neers for Rivers and Harbors, 
estimated the cost of the big dit 
$265,282,000. This, according to ¢ 
Markham's judgment, is ultra-cor 
and is based 


Says 


ative, upon a mini 
depth of 35 feet, whereas the g 
feels that 33 feet would be 


The board also viewed with misgi 
the possible result of a sea-level 


upon Florida’s artesian water suj 
* 

8.0.8.8, 

THE Bureau of Internal Reve 

recently sent out an S.O.SS. (5 


Our Social Security) to all employ 

Collectors report that many em; 
ers of less than eight employees 
failed to file Social Security tax 
turns for January. 

The bureau warns that all emp! 
ers must file an S.S. return. Employ 
of less than eight have not done 
possibly because of confusion 
the ‘ federal unemployment 
which exempt them. 

Emplovers will not be penalized 
filing a late return for January, | 
must accompany it with an affida 
stating the reasons for delinquency. 


Statul 





SYMBOLIC — Advances in 
building technique have 
been fully used in the new 
laboratory of the American 
Rolling Mill Co. Middle- 
town, Ohio, designed and 
built by the Austin Co. 
Cleveland. Welded frame of 
steel, with glass block, 
acoustic cork insulation, 
stainless steel trim and por- 
celain finish, it testifies to 
recent research in building 
materials. 


OBE Lats 6 





















BUSINESS WEEK REPORTS 
TO EXECUTIVES ON 


Business, the Banks, 


and Working Capital 


It was in the air. Bank loans were expanding. Business required 


more money for operations. “Critical” is the word for it. And three 


hs ago—on January 13 to be precise—Fenton B. ‘Turck, vice 


months 
president of American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corp., called on 
James H. McGraw, Jr., chairman of the McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Co., and Glenn Griswold, editor of Business Week, with suggestions 
for a survey of working capital requirements of American business as 
a contribution to economic and industrial thought. The suggestions 
were taken up with dispatch. (Questionnaires at once went out to 
banks and business men. Research workers combed annual reports 


for facts. The seven breeds of money were analyzed and classified. 


Che results are on the next nine pages. 
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T isn’t a new problem, nor a_ sudden problem. 
Rather, it’s a stealthy problem. It creeps up on the 
unsuspecting business man like a friendship or a love 
affair. He’s sitting at his desk, sorting his bills pay- 

able, his accounts receivable, his payroll tickets, and he 
comes to the not entirely satisfying conclusion that he 
needs a bit more cash than he did the month before, and 
a lot more than he needed six months before. 

He's not exactly pinched, mind you, and he’s not 
exactly worried. But it’s something to think about. 
After all, a fellow’s got to know where he stands. And 
he turns back his ledgers to 1934 and finds, to his statis- 
tical consternation, that for every dollar of working capi- 
tal then, he requires $1.17 now; that for every dollar of 
current debt he owed then, he has accounts payable of 
$1.59 on his books now, and that for every dollar of 
inventories he had to carry two years ago, he’s stocking 
$1.20 now. 

He knew business was good! . But he didn’t realize it 
was that good! And his payroll. That's filling out like 
a puppy dog’s tummy after a bowl of milk. For every 
hundred men he employed in 1934, he has 111 now. And 
with higher salaries and higher hourly wage rates, he 
has to put 316 more cash in the weekly pay envelopes. 
The net result is that his working capital position is not 
as free and easy as it used to be. Let’s see. In 1929, 
for every $5.24 of liquid assets, he had only $1 of short- 
term debts. A 5.2-to-1 ratio. Not bad. And by 1934, 
business was at such a low ebb (and he was paying his 
bills just as soon as they came in), that the ratio was 
6.4-to-l. But by the end of 1936, the ratio had dropped 


to +. 


7-to-l. Still pretty good, but still. 

He puts on his coat and hat in a sudden surge of resolu- 
tion, \Mlaybe it would be a good idea if he dropped in 
for a chat with his banker. Not to raise money, mind 
you just to talk things over. After all, there are times 
when a little additional working capital can come in 
handy and at such times a banker is worth more than a 
nodding acquaintance. 

Strange, the way a thing like this comes up on you. 
It’s just like driving an automobile on a clear, straight 
highway. You're easing along at 30 m.p.h., thinking of 
this and that, and then out of the blue a man on a motor- 
cycle blows a whistle alongside you. You look at your 
speedometer and it’s 55! 

Business when it starts expanding works just like that. 
Operations stealthily pick up, first in the form of feelers 
or inquiries, then as definite orders. Mlore inventories, 
more men, more cash on hand are needed. The producer 
finds that he is using more of his own working capital and 
more of his suppliers’ working capital. For as his bills 
payable mount, the unmet bills represent capital advanced 
on open-account from the outside. And his own cus- 
tomers owe him more, too. So that just about balances 
things off. 

Right now, everyone’s in the same crate; everyone’s 
stocking up on inventories. There’s some hectic, competi- 
tive bidding for merchandise. Deliveries are delayed. In 
some lines there’s a shortage of skilled labor. Result: 
Prices go booting skyward. And if you want to replenish 
your stocks, the multiplication table starts working fever- 
ishly against you. 

Not only must you buy larger quantities, because you're 
turning out more orders, but also you've got to pay higher 





prices. Which means that your inventories on 
draining a larger and larger share of your cas! 
Besides, because you're not sure that you're going 
goods when you want them, you've got to play 
time. Instead of putting in stocks for three m 
six- or nine-month lay-in becomes exigent. W)! 
gravates the impact of the multiplication table: 
prices; larger quantity; longer time. 

Then there’s that pestiferous undistributed earni 
(“pestiferous” is the word you use in the drawing 
when women are around). Not only does it 
Philadelphia lawyer to figure it out, but it acts ju 
a force pump that you can’t control—pushing out 
cash just when you need it most. True, you don’t 
to hand the earnings over to the government; you 
dividends to stockholders. But what a dilemma t 
you in: If the stockholders don’t get it, the gover 


will. 


N the old days, stockholders could whistle for 

money. ‘The company kept what it needed f 
business; investors got the rest. Usually 40% w 
back, 60° went out. For every $10 earned, the co: 
tion clung to four, and those four dollars made it 
ble to add new plant, to install modernized machine: 
increase inventories, and—most important of all—t 
the business over the rainy season. Plowed-back ea: 
were a nice supplement to your depreciation res 
Now, there’s none of that unless you pay the govern 
for the privilege of letting you keep your stockh 
money. Your money and your prerogative, you us 
think. 

The government got very little surtax from you 
vear. You kissed your profits goodby as you wrot 
dividend checks to stockholders. But now you p 
you consider the higher expenses incidental to ru 
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NEED WORKING CAPITAL?—Try the banks. They 


anxious to get out of the investment trust business, as hold- 


ers of huge amounts of bonds, and back into the banking 
business. In 1936, business loans increased about $800,( 

000, indicating that industry once again is borrowing. But 
still the trend of “other loans” is not emphatically up. Though 
banks customarily make only short-term (90-to-180-day loa 

commercial loans, the funds rotate from business to busine=- 
and consequently are a revolving source of working capita! 
to industry ss a whole. The chart does not show the po- 
tion of all barks, but represents a sufficiently large er: 

section to reflect what is taking place all over the countr) 
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We expect to go along as usual during 1937 rendering such 
assistance to business as we can in a conservative manner. It 
is our belief that notwithstanding the severe exactions of the 
new corporate earnings tax law, working capital will, for the 
present, continue to be increased from normal operations.”— 
The Union National Bank, Eau Claire, Wis. 


"We would not hesitate to make a one- to three-year semi- 
capital loan if the financial condition of the company justified 
it, and if the prospective earnings would assure liquidation of 
the loan on an amortized basis. ."—First Security Bank 
of Utah National Association, Ogden, Utah. 


“We do not look kindly on capital loans and sidestep them as 
adroitly as may be.”"—The Bank of Arizona, Prescott, Ariz. 


“. ... The dividend distribution tax . .. has caused or will 
cause much trouble to many small business corporations in the 
near future. This will retard expansion and many that now 
owe may not be able to carry on.”—First National Bank, Ros- 


well, N. M. 


“Few concerns have supplemented their working capital by 
short-term borrowing from banks. . . . Only one has been 
able to secure funds by mortgage money and none has found 
stockholders with capital available to put in. Two have in- 
creased their capital position by direct loans through the 





What Your Banker Thinks About Working Capital Loans 


(Excerpts from answers to a Business Week Survey) 


Federal Reserve Bank and probably others could and should do 
so but seem reluctant to enter into financing with the Govern 
ment.” —First National Bank of Aberdeen, Aberdeen, 8. Dakota 


“Small corporations do not have the means or connections to 
reach investors through investment bankers. It is very seldom 
that stock or bond issues of small concerns, say $25,000 to 
$100,000 are accepted by investment bankers, due to 
the limited demand of investors for securities of a small 
issuer.” —American Trust Cortpany, Charloue, N. ¢ 


“About the only method by which a small business can increa 
its working capital beyond the amount which can be supplied 
by short-term (12 to 18 months) loans from a commercial 
bank, is by earning it.”—First Citizens Bank and Trust Com 
pany, Utica, N. Y. 


“Small businesses have always had a difficult problem 
to obtain sufficient capital to adequately finance their opera 


tions." —The Bank of Carthage, Carthage, Mo. 


“There seem to be concerns that need working capital but 
they are not entitled to bank credit because of lack of support 
ing assets. However, they have a worthy product and good 
prospects. ... Their only ‘out’ seems to be... the sale 
of share interests to local people.”"—First National Bank and 
Trust Company, La Porte, Ind 
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your business and the further fact that you've just re- 
ceived an unusually large order from a customer you 
hadn’t heard from for years. That means an immediate 
boost in inventories. But then you don’t stand alone. 
Paying out most of the earnings was standard practice. 
Sears, Roebuck did it; so did Chrysler, General Foods, 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing and a bunch 
of others. Yellow Truck & Coach even went so far as 
to recapitalize (B/’—Oct31'36,p15) so as to convert a 
profit-and-loss deficit into a profit-and-loss surplus, and 
thereby to be able, under state laws, to pay a dividend. 

By all odds, the undistributed earnings tax was the 
most revolutionary working capital development of 1936. 
And that waster of few words, Sewell L. Avery, presi- 
dent of Montgomery Ward, had this to say about it in 
his annual report: 

“Although the 1936 earnings would have provided a 
large part of the increased working capital required dur- 
ing the year, it was necessary, to avoid excessive surtax 
penalties, to distribute all of the year’s earnings in the 
form of cash dividends. . . . To obtain the necessary 
new working capital, the common shareholders were 
offered additional common stock . . . which provided 
approximately $25,000,000. In the near future the com- 
pany will be faced with the necessity of obtaining the 
further increase in working capital which the growth of 
its business makes necessary.” 

Now Montgomery Ward earned $20,200,000. It paid 
out in dividends nearly all of it, $19,700,000. Then, it 
turned around and scooped in $25,000,000 by issuing 
rights. Thus in the course of a year it had added $25,- 
500,000 to its working capital. And still that was not 
nough. The reason: inventories jumped $21,700,000 
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and the company spent $7,000,000 more for land, build- 
ings and equipment than was set aside for depreciation. 

That’s what expansion did for a particular business; 
but what happened to Montgomery Ward was by no 
More or less, it hap 


pened to every other business in the United States 


manner of means extraordinary. 


simply because prosperity demands  capital—working 


( apital.* 


O John Bancroft, Jr., president of the century-old 
textile finishing firm of Joseph Bancroft & Sons Co., 
of Wilmington, Del., preservation of working capital was 
so important that he paid the government 26% for the 
privilege of holding on to his stockholders’ money. It 
cost him $43,000 to keep about $160,000. And that 
But John Ban 
croft saw it this way and in these words: 
“While your company earned a part of the dividend 
on its outstanding preferred stock, its increased 


after six years of unrelenting deficits! 


business and the concomitant need of cash made it neces 
sary to withhold any distribution of dividends and, even 
if earnings continue, the policy of withholding dividends 
must be pursued until the working capital of the com- 


pany is again brought into line with its business require 


ments.’ 

John Bancroft knows, as every keen usiness man 
knows, that common stock money is the safest kind of 
money on which to pivot a business. It is “for keeps” 
money and not like bond money which rings the doorbell 


* As used in this report, “working capits means the sum of al 
cash, marketable securities, inventories, ac« s receivable, 
working capital” woukl mean the ‘rence between all curren 


assets and all curre liabilit 
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= stock which brings in far more cash than it paid out 
General Foods on Inventories ee See ~ 
J S ie ; he 
n © Whichever the method—whether the common st 
Taking ‘no chances on further price rises, General Foods holders’ money is just kept or whether it is enticed 
Corp., in its annual report, outlined its policy of pre- ee ps , 
by issuance of rights—the consequence is the same. r 
paredness as follows: . D . : ‘ 
“Feeling that all manufacturing costs would increase amount of common stock money in the enterprise is 
> | ° . . ° ° a 
we have made an effort to protect ourselves as far as | creased, which has its vice as well as its virtue: 
possible by contract on all packing materials and sup- larger the amount of common stock money, the sma te 
plies. We have increased our inventory at all plants on the percentage earnings, and vice versa, the smaller 3 
materials that could not be covered by future con- : 3 
nae amount of common capital and surplus, the larger \ . 

: “As a result of maintaining adequate protection of in- be the percentage. 3 20;— 
ventories, a larger proportion of current assets was Fs 
represented by inventories at the end of the year and a OME managements deliberately play for big per: > 

> ; , : . ities”” a F , 
smaller proportion by cash and _ securities. ) tages. “Take the case of a small New Jersey mai 2 
: : “ F ' 
facturer of silk draperies. In 1935, the enterprise ear § ys 
8% on its $10,000 of common stock; in 1936, ab € | 
50%, and this year it expects to realize 100%. The « | => | 
. : , sany, however, needs money for expansion. It can eas - = 
at a predestined date. And common stock capital which —s Perce, . 
, obtain that by the sale of additional common stock. Bur r 
comes out of earnings is the easiest money for a manage- Y iat 10l— 
= , . the business is owned and controlled by two men. T! 
ment to lay hands on. There is no need to call in under- : . Y L 
— are not interested so much in safety as in rapid turno 
writers to sell bonds or stocks; there are no commissions ’ : , 
ae : : ’ of capital: they want profits, 7.53 
and no red tape. The money just stays in the company’s . 7 : 
pees So, they are borrowing the money they need at sti ti o 
easury. 7 ° « - ° 
ee : ’ ‘ rates, rather than take in new owners to share their g 
The 26% exaction by the Collector of Internal ; ; : : Hae 
fortune and their prospectively rich enterprise. This p: = 





Revenue seems exorbitant. But is it? If John Bancroft ss 
cedure places the company in jeopardy, if and when bu: 


had distributed the money in dividends and then had ; Oe ial tllcien iat 8 : al MINIMI 
; —_ - ness contracts; 1f and when their inventories sufter sharp "e 
gone to his banks to borrow, say at 6%, in five years he lecli B . | ; ‘ i: " : hick range = 
: gn ° . declines. But the management is willing to balance hi, ctually 
would have paid 30° in interest. And he would still , " .* . —— 
. wa. mean ; , hazards against high profits. that 1s 
owe the money! That’s why business men prize their - — ' , ened 
. Se . Generally speaking (and generalizations conceded % 
retained earnings so highly. ie “ogee ; earns $ 
have their multitudinous exceptions) large corporati: sributed 
; a ; tend to retain a larger share of common stock money ompant 
HAIN store expansion is an incontestable example of S , yon . 
through the simple procedure of plow-back—than sm sum we 


what plowed-back earnings can do for an industry. the left 
enterprises. For one thing, the absentee managers | 

















True, many chains sold additional stock. But for 7 . ny : sent the 
; oaks a wide discretionary control over dividend policy and a ae 
the most part, each new store has been established out of : eo : : ee enue OF 
lar J interested in preserving their own jobs and keeping t bottom 
the surplus earnings of its predecessors. And although : ‘ 
ige Gaal ‘ ‘ business solvent; for another, they are not so acutely con- § normal 
the undistributed earnings tax has altered the technique onda oy an held da 
; cerned about playing for the high percentages. They are J" 
of holding on to earnings, it has not changed the method. ~~ ; f a. ’ second, 
bow : age tg willing to pay a premium for safety. ; 
The downpour of Indian-gift dividends which were Swrwy =s ; out; th 
lavished on stockholders in November and December, id 
° ° ° 1 . surtax), 
1936, was simply old wine in new bottles. The direc- = = icht 
tors, to avoid the surtax, paid out a goodly share of . . . TL: —_— or ovel 
eB Ese This Bank Would Have It This Way a 
earnings, and then by offering stock rights took the money ; 7 ; . of the 
hack i ee Ge neat: alien aie Ca tin oul Like all bankers, W. L. (Laird to the townsfolk) Dean, 
ac in order to replenish working Capital. n e end, president of the Merchants National Bank, Topeka, Kan., Thi 
the stockholders had more shares of stock, the company | has a decided preference for the commercial loan. He 
. ° ° ° . | : . ; ° » away 
had become more heavily capitalized, ultimate earnings would like to be able to lend more of his bank's money ay 
F : an on one-name paper of local manufacturers, merchants 1936, 
per share might be lower, but the out-payment nullified end business men. sed 
the in-payment. The company had its cash, and the | Here is how his loans recently stood and how he ra ee 
: ‘ ‘ | ; ike. . the Sa 
government collected little or no taxes. would have liked them: 
: - : . Loans on the Mer- during 
Small companies seldom can evade the surtax in this chants National's As Dean Wished * 
: ; . , , o thei 
wise. Often, the capital is supplied by the managers . ot: Ret Books They Were as . | 
¢ = ecure y Business result 
themselves. If they pay out all the dividends to them- paper y 280.000 : 
selves, then they must pay personal income taxes on those Secured by Stocks and _ “oi 
— , . > m 
dividends. When they get through, obviously, they can- Bonds 282,000 $200,000 . 
; if = Real Estate Liens... 103,000 50,000 rivhts 
not put back the same amount as they received. The Chattel Mortgage “a 
large company, however, simply hires an underwriter and Loans ....... 62,000 — itho' 
, . , , : ‘i Chem 
the banking firm subscribes for whatever shares are not — Commercial on 617.000 , 
AMS ...+5- see “ ° ’ , t it 
taken up by stockholders. (And usually the company Instalment Loans. 101,000 250,000 i 
s : . i -et 
compounds the capital inflow by floating an amount of | : ES EEIEEN ; 
WOM csccxcsce Bee $1,117,000 right 
Apparently, Mr. Dean is not averse to instalment has ce 
credits, but the bank politely calls them “scheduled pay- no ft 
*In addition to Montgomery Ward, other users of the stoc! ment loans.” » ft 
rights te¢éhnique to get earnings back were Johns Manville; Amer f the 
can Steel Foundries; Industrial Rayon; Sears, Roebuck. 
T 4 uci 
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MINIMUM: 7.539%; MAXIMUM: 25.799¢—That’s the 
range of what it costs to plow back earnings into a company. 
Actually, Uncle Sam’s charges are not that high on the sum 
that is taxable, but as far as the individual business is con- 
cerned, that’s what it is. Suppose, for example, a company 
earns $100,000 and doesn’t pay any dividends, The undis- 
tributed earnings tax would come to 20.5%, or $20,500. The 
company would have $79,500 left; the cost of retaining that 
sum would come to 25.79%. That percentage is shown on 
the left side of the chart. On the right side, the figures repre- 
sent the percentage collected by the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue on undivided surplus, before surtax. The figures at the 
bottom represent adjusted net income; that is, earnings after 
normal taxes. To find the tax cost on earnings actually with- 
held do this: First, find the amount of adjusted net income; 
second, run a straight line to the percentage of dividends paid 
out; third, from that point run a straight line to the left. 
To find the percentage of tax on undivided surplus (before 
surtax), follow the same procedure, but run the line to the 
right. On companies with adjusted net incomes of $50,000 
or over, the percentage of tax does not vary with the size 
of the earnings. 


wide 


Thus, there was an accelerating trend in new financing 
away from bonds and toward common stocks during 
1936. More than $1,000,000,000, or 21.6% of all funds 
raised through the sale of securities, was accomplished by 
the sale of common shares. A similar trend was evident 
during the twenties, when the major corporations held on 
to their stockholders’ money or sold new shares, with the 
result that in the post-1929 business fall-off the manage- 
ments of corporate colossi were able to sit and wait. 

American Telephone & Telegraph, which used the 
rights method regularly, went through the dismal ‘thirties 
without stinting its “widows and orphans”; Allied 
Chemical and Dye, exponent of the plow-back, took care 
its stockholders regularly and capped its performance 
retiring its preferred stock with $41,500,000 of cash 
right out of the treasury; and General Motors, which 
has combined both securities sales and retained earnings 
to build up working capital, was able to prop the income 
the duPonts with a steady stream of dividends, albeit 
duced dividends. 
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The smalle r ent prises, unencun be T 
ing weight of a full wallet, had to fight much harder to 
cesstul. For 


International Combustion Engi 


survive, and all too often the fight wa 


S Ullsuc 


each Missouri Pacific o1 
a 


sor } ine , here » Ve 
ig business dust, there were 19 to . 


neering that bit the b 
vival of the fattest, 


1 that the $100,000 


It was sur 
rather than the fittest, for the reasor 
or-less company does not have the same 
as its bulky brother. 
pull several boners (like old man Merkle who forgot to 
touch second), but let the small machine t 
whittle away its working capital developing a device that 


small busine ss failures.* 
t 
margin of error! 


A $1,000,000-or-more business can 
ol company 


doesn’t quite do the job it was designed to do, and it’s 


throug! 


curtains—because it cannot, 1 its bankers, refinance 
its mistakes. 

When a small company goes under, it sinks alone. Its 
bank will watch the performance ruefully, but will refuse 
(in most cases) to hurl good money after what may ot 
may not be bad. But let an elephant get into deep water 
and the waves will be so wideflung and highflung that 
they will sink others not directly involved; consequently, 
bankers, to save what they can, will try to keep the behe 
moth afloat. Thus, the J. P. Morgan-Guaranty Trust 
interests pushed new money into the Van 
enterprises; the Chase National Bank rushed in to succor 
the waning Fox Film Corp. (now the gusty, going-places 
Twentieth Century-Fox), and a flock of institutions tried 


to bale out Samuel Insull. 


Sweringen 


T takes capital to run up big debts and to be perma 
| I 


nently in debt. The small company, with a net worth 
of $100,000 or less, does not have 
opportunities that the corporation with 
listing has. That, for a very human reason: banks know 
that during good markets, the big fellow can go to his 
investment banker and sell securities, be they common or 
And by 


with 


the debt-incurring 
stock exchange 


preferred stocks, notes, debentures, or bonds. 
such financing, the company is put in funds 
those funds is able to pay off the impatient lender. 

On that account, the banker is seldom impatient with 
As long as he knows that a company is in a 
Paul, 


He can alw ays 


and 


such a risk. 
position to borrow from Peter to pay 
mercial banker has little or no qualms. 
shift the risk to Peter. Moreover, the big 


usually has lines of credit with three or four banks. It 


the com- 
enterprise 
can borrow from one bank to pay off the other, and so 


In banking circles that is known as 
More accurately, it should be called 


around and around. 
“rotation of credit.” 
“rotation of debt.” 

To banks, such rotary loans have distinct advantages. 
They are on the books for 90-to-180 days and therefore 
can be taken to the Federal Reserve Banks to be redis 
counted. The small company seldom, if 
opportunity to rotate its debt. 
manager of the business has an account with only one 


ever, has an 


Usually, the owner or 


*1In 1930, for each failure involving $100,000 or more, there 
were 27 under $100,000; in 1931, the ratio was 1-te-26; In p 
it was 1-to-19; in 1953, it was 1-to-20; in 10954, it was l-to-24 


+The owner of a small mercantile establishment in Wisconsin 
in reply to a Business Week survey had this caustic comment to 
offer on banking: “Banks are not a belping factor for the small 
business. What small business wants is long-term loans, the same 
as is advocated for the farmer. We have lost a part of our work 
ing capital, therefore are unable to borrow from banks for #0 days 
and then pay up in full when due, The depositors of a bank should 
deposit for 90 days and then pull out for a month and see what 
would happen to the bank.” 
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Business—Number of Companies 1936 1935 1934 1929 
in Parentheses 














3.57 4.70 6.51 10.51 
1.16 17.02 16.15 11.12 


Textiles & Clothing (10) 
Tobacco (9) 
Unclassified 





Autos & Auto Accessories (19) 2.70 3.02 3.75 5.04 
Chemicals & Drugs (17) 1.61 6.72 6.92 7.26 
‘ Construction Materials (9) 5.86 7.05 10.42 6.56 
Electrical & Household Equipment (11) 5.45 7.25 10.31 4.04 
Foods (22) 1.35 5.33 4.98 4.30 
Machinery (14) 6.07 7.09 10.15 6.06 
Merchandising (11) 1.46 4.20 4.51 4.10 
Mining & Metals (17) 1.03 4.52 5.46 4.12 
Office Equipment (4) | $23 646 7.68 $.95 
Oil (9) 3.51 4.12 4.08 5.00 
Paper & Printing (7) | 3.48 3.85 4.09 3.69 
Railway Equipment (8) 5.10 8.80 13.04 5.43 
Rubber & Tires (4) 4.95 5.38 6.04 4.61 
Steel & Iron (14) 4.48 5.87 6.63 4.87 
1 





(15) 








Total Industrials (200) 





Railroads (Class I) 


Utilities (11) 








Shifting Working Capital—Industry by Industry 


(Note particularly the fall in current ratios and the rise in inventory ratios) 








Cash-Liability Ratio Inventory Rati 


Current Assets to Current Liabilities Cash on band to Current Liabilities| Inventories to Current A 








1936 1935 1934 1929 1936 1935 1934 
64 -92 .90 1.35 0 36 36 
1.50 1.94 1.92 1.25 34 32 i 
| 1.15 1.80 2.80 1.36 31 29 29 
} 1.25 2.42 2.23 57 if 38 43 
1.00 1.49 1.25 76 ‘7 Al 42 
| 90 90 1.30 54 | 4 -42 44 
| 63 62 -78 63 $5 56 56 
a -76 1.11 74 51 53 48 
96 1.18 1.46 1.10 34 35 37 
84 -87 .64 -82 i9 50 54 
1.01 1.11 1.09 58 34 36 40 
1.10 2.22 3.05 .72 37 32 31 
.76 -98 1.01 -79 $7 53 55 
| 78 1.09 1.15 94 57 57 58 
34 48 1.11 1.79 55 -57 53 
| 1.21 2 2.04 1.51 76 71 .67 
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NO PETTY CASH PROBLEM, THIS 















bank; he knows the banker as “Ed,” and the banker 
knows him as “Jim,” and that’s all there is to it. When 
Jim wants to borrow, Ed lets him have it, and if Jim 






does not ask for too many extensions, Ed doesn’t clamp 
down. Jim then ranks as a good customer and an ideal 
borrower, and he can get anything within reason any time 
just by making a telephone call. 







In the small town, the banker knows nearly every busi- 





ness man personally, belongs to the Rotary Club, the 
Chamber of Commerce, and usually can be found on the 






golf course on Saturday. Frequently, his wife gives him 
a woman's inkling of what's going on: “I was in to Scar- 






borough’s store today and they're showing the crummiest 
line of summer clothes. Looks to me as if they’re pulling 
last year’s stuff out of the basement.” Whereupon the 







banker, next day, will drop in to see Frank Scarborough 
and find out “how’s things.” 






HE average small-town banker will see most custom- 





ers through hell and high water—with good logic: 
he has to sink or swim with them. ‘Too, he knows his 
customers pretty well, having gone to high school with 
them, having learned how they bet their cards at poker, 
and having discovered their good points and their bad. 
The result is that the character loan is not passé. Indeed, 
most small companies get most of their working capital 








from banks purely on character—the character of the men 
who run the business. 
lhe amount of capital in a small business is frequently 






not great enough to withstand a severe industrial shock, 











With current assets of for 51% of all current assets, as against 48% in 1935; 49 

$5,776,200,000 and with $1,229,100,000 of current liabilities, 200 1934, and 46% in 1929. Railroads, with only 70¢ of curr 
leading industrial enterprises (a broad sample of all business) assets to meet each dollar of current liabilities, reflected 
emerged into 1937 with net working capital at $4,547,100,000, depression dragdown. Utility ratios held fairly steady. Th 
some 10% worse off than at the end of 1929. Inventories at dollar figures, from which the above ratios are drawn, apy 
$2,919,941,000 topped 1929's total of $2,912,019,000, and accounted in the tabulation on the opposite page. 








therefore the banker always takes character into 
sideration. If Smith, for example, has a very bad s 
the banker just knows that he would pawn his w 
rings rather than have a debt he can’t pay back. Ont 
other hand, he may not be so sure about Jones, and | 
doesn’t get the same amount of money or the same t 
—and further, the banker makes it a point to be on J 
trail all the time. 

Oftentimes, the banker may not feel that a cust 
has the right setup for a loan. Maybe Brown w 
$25,000 for a new building or more efficient equip 
and the bank feels that he won't be able to amort 
quickly enough. Then, the banker will try to get ag 
together (in Wall St. it would be called a consort 
to take a mortgage, or maybe he will call in a few of 
moneyed members of the community and suggest 
Brown’s stock might be a good speculation. 

After the small manufacturer or merchant has « 
vassed his local banker and local investors, the aven 
credit are pretty much closed. The Federal Res 
Banks and the Reconstruction Finance Corp. will n 
working capital loans to run for about five years, 
usually if the local banker cannot cotton to the 1 
neither will a government agency. As for selling se 
ties through investment bankers, that is virtually out 
the question. The price is too high. The issuer has 
pay for legal fees, for an investigation of his business, 


a complete audit, and to that he has to add the dis- 
tributor’s advertising and selling expenses plus the bank- 


ing house’s commission, 
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Perhaps the greatest boon to the small business man his grocer. The grocer knows r is { 
d perhaps neither he nor the local banker realizes it $60 a month and the customer doest May I pl 
is the Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. Because buy my groceries here next month?’ - simply ord 
sits of $5,000 or less are guaranteed, the banker may what he wants, and charges it. It’s the grocer and tl 
sen up on longer-term credits, stretching from three banker who should say “Thanks.” ”’ 
five years. That is the type of loan most small busi Right now, almost any banker 
sses need today. Now that the small-town banker “thank-you-very-much” attitude. 
sn’t have to worry about runs any more, perhaps he'll money to lend. Excess reserves 


r) 


lax. Time and the recent depression favor an easy lend after May 1, commercial institutions thro 
policy. Commercial loans have been so scarce and country will have idle funds they will itch to put 


lume so emaciated (see chart page 54), that bankers are despite signs that interest rates are hardening 
nxious to please their customers. As one Kansas banker as the markup in commercial paper rates, the 
immed it up: “A qualified customer has every right to in the price for federal funds (BI1’—.Mar6'37 
emand money when he needs it. The situation is the sharp drop in government bond prices. 

ne as when the customer has a monthly account with At the same time, however, the demand for 





The Dollar by Dollar Story of Fluctuations in Working Capital 
(thousands of dollars — 000 omitted) 








Business—Number of Companies —— Current Assets t Liabilities 
in Parentheses 1936 1935 1934 1929 1936 1934 
Autos & Auto Accessories (19) $354,339 $320,489 $252,474 $339,981 $131,070 $106,290 $67,414 
Chemicals & Drugs (17) 480,094 471,182 427,650 $08,578 104,243 70,155 61,805 
Construction Materials (9) 119,423 116,777 104,415 127,834 20,372 16,564 10,021 
Electrical & Household Equipment (11) 241,730 238,997 194,427 332,255 44,329 32,957 18,862 
Foods (22 731,110 678,380 669,085 725,276 168,008 127,162 134,396 
19 in Machinery (14) $20,223 456,153 405,041 533,689 85,659 64,378 49,9243 
f current Merchandising (11) $23,040 423,714 369,181 162,944 117,216 100,889 81,768 
ected th Mining & Metals (17) 356,164 346,207 345,459 376,036 88,421 76,665 63,310 
dy. Th Office Equipment (4) 79,313 69,317 67,175 92,899 15,175 10,731 8,752 


Oil (9) .. 226,706 224,283 208,771 239,877 64,642 S4.4l4 51,189 
Paper & Printing (7) 29,783 27,127 24,562 35,663 8,567 ,052 6,011 
Railway Equipment (8) 102,442 89,971 89,799 176,518 20,105 10,229 6, BRE 
Rubber & Tires (4) 352,852 304,058 283,193 427,186 71,261 56,539 16, 880 
Steel & Iron (14) 823,568 730,928 693,980 034,299 183,778 124,560 104,675 
Textiles & Clothing (10) 114,368 104,838 95,532 152,515 42.034 22,314 14,671 
Tobacco (9) $75,954 575,078 $90,074 560.895 40.678 33.788 46,540 
Unclassified (15) 145,102 133,019 122,504 162,811 43,50 23,702 20,283 


i, appear 


Total Industrials (200) $5,776,211 $5,310,518 $4,943,322 $6,289,256 $1,229,125 $938,389 773. 3R¢ 
Railroads (Class I) $1,291,357 $1,081,170 $1,057.2 $1,717,953 $1,849,515 $1,637,508 41,459 
Utilities (11) $248,168 $232,379 $233, $299,099 $118,829 $114,104 $117,272 


ee laventories 
‘ 


1936 1935 1934 1929 1936 935 1934 


Autos & Auto Accessories (19) $140,025 $113,788 $91,819 $129,921 $84,298 $97,707 $60,679 
Chemicals & Drugs (17) 164,753 151,763 146,656 149,423 156,059 136,305 118,500 
Construction Materials (9) 36,735 34,121 30,510 45,729 23,416 29,824 28,087 
Electrical & Household Equipment (11) 106,889 91,567 82,642 155,312 $5,238 79,821 42.014 
Foods (22). 343,669 275,653 281,581 307,044 167,428 189,694 167,704 
Machinery (14) 230,144 193,645 177,770 230,393 77,242 57,895 $1,915 
Merchandising (11) 287,572 238,045 206,604 251,240 74,069 62,887 63,680 
Mining & Metals (17) ; 181,277 184,816 167,365 166,150 64,073 $8,065 69.978 
Office Equipment (4) 26,933 24,250 24,899 31,409 14,550 12,659 12,768 
Oil (9) . 111,808 112,786 112,577 137,118 54,493 47,088 32,540 
Paper & Printing (7) 10,137 9,686 9,714 12,669 8,687 7,823 6,560 
Railway Equipment (8) 37,945 29,103 28,271 48,362 22,202 22,659 20,972 
Rubber & Tires (4) 200,412 162,362 155,880 211,126 53,806 55,603 47,178 
Steel & Iron (14) 472,514 415,227 401,252 479,441 141,141 135,822 120,539 
Textiles & Clothing (10) 63,307 59,468 $0,616 63,990 10,923 10,767 16.421 
Tobacco (9) 437,676 409,819 396,103 405,913 49,152 68,632 74,597 
Unclassified (15) 68,145 59,957 59,855 86,879 29,081 28,924 22,313 





Total Industrials (200) $2,919,941 $2,566,056 $2,424,114 $2,912,019 $1,088,858 $1,102,175 $956,335 $1,04 
Railroads (Class I) $307,575 $279,919 $297,681 $470,073 $536,319 $413,298 $348,859 $622 
Utilities (11).. ‘ $38,656 $36,584 $36,950 $47,476 $98,625 $91,750 $82,791 $129 


R 














CRAMPED? WELL NOT EXACTLY—But American business in part to accommodate a $500,000,000 expansion in inventories 
is diseovering—and most emphatically—that ii takes more capi- Note also that, whereas cash was well above current liabilitie 
tal to operate today than it did in 1934. Observe the sharp in both 1935 and 1934, at the end of 1936 the companies were 
rise in current liabilities of the 200 industrial companies. In- $140,000,000 short of being able to pay off their short-term 
creased bank loans have had a let to do with that—bank loans liabilities. For working capital ratios see preceding page. 
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mounting appreciably, Business men are cooking up pre- 





texts to drop in to see their bankers. The process is one 
of “feeling out,” but it will be followed by actual loans 
the prelude to 
And there will be plenty of credit to go around. 
Banks, if necessary, can rediscount at the Federal Reserve 
(and the laws today are so flexible that virtually any kind 
of paper is discountable; Senator Glass has said that the 
which is per- 


just as inquiries on prices are usually 


orders, 


Reserve can now take in “cats and dogs,” 
fectly true.) 

Furthermore, Marriner S. 
board, is dead sold on cheap money and easy money. 
It is an integral part of his monetary program to control 


If reserves drop too low, the Federal 


Eccles, chairman of the 


price inflation. 
Reserve will enter the open market to buy government 
bonds to pump reserves into banks. In fact, the Reserve 
has already bought a few bankers’ bills, just to indicate 
that Eccles means what he says. 

All of which is portentous as well as reassuring. It 
portends an ascending spiral of borrowing, as industry 
Further, it por- 
tends a shift in the balance between the supply and de- 
Today tnere is lots of money and few 


replenishes anew its working capital. 


mand for money. 
takers, tomorrow... 


_ capital is to a corporation what cracked 
corn is to a chicken, If there isn’t enough, there 
aren't any eggs, And, just as the farmer kills off his chick- 
ens when he hasn’t enough money to buy feed, so society, 
in its brutal economic way, exterminates the runts of the 
business litter. “The weak, undercapitalized enterprise is 
taken over by the banks, or sold for a song to competitors, 
or hangs its head on the auction block. 

But no business just poofs out like a candle. There 
are certain definite and ineluctable signs: payments for 
merchandise drag; insufficient funds are on hand to pay 
for raw materials or finished products; producers, whole- 
salers and jobbers demand cash payments for goods; 
quality is stinted ; difficulty is encountered in meeting pay- 
rolls; loans, if any, are renewed by sheer force of circum- 
stances. In short, liabilities become oppressive. 

There are two basic causes for business failure: either 
(1) the enterprise was economically unsound to begin 
with, because its product or its personnel was inferior, or 
its production costs were too high, or its turnover was in- 
adequate* or (2) its financial structure was unsound, and 
its unsoundness was emphasized and aggravated by its 
commercial or industrial inefficiency. 

But many a business, otherwise efficient, has gone under 
simply because of poor financial planning. It had either 
insufficient capital, or the wrong kind of capital. Just as 
there are many breeds of cattle—some for beef, some for 
milk, some for cream—so there are breeds of money. In 
fact, there are seven breeds, and each must be in its 
proper place: 

1. “Brick-and-Mortar Money”—As the name implies, 
it refers to money for buildings, warehouses and stores; 
anything fixed. Essentially this is 20-to-40-year money and 
is derived in part from initial common and preferred 





*A recent 43-page study of business ratios, is “Fourteen Guides 
to Financial Stability,” by Roy A. Foulke, published by Dun & 
tradstreet It covers 60 businesses from automobile parts manu 
facturers to women's specialty shops. 





A Swift View of Bank Loans 


In its annual yearbook for 1936, Swift & Co., world’s 
largest meat packer, makes this 
borrowing: 

“In years of high inventory values, or whenever capital 
belonging to shareholders is inadequate, recourse must be 
had to bank borrowing Loans of this kind are just 
what the packer needs. He borrows at the bank, say, for 
ninety days. He uses the cash to pay for livestock, sup- 
plies, labor and other costs. When his meat and by- 
products have been prepared and solid, he then has the 
money with which to pay off his bank loan at maturity.” 


observation on 











stock capital, and oftentimes in larger part, from bond- 
holders or a mortgagee. 

2. “Equipment Money’—For machines and every- 
thing that that embraces, from elevators to automat 
tools to typewriters. Each machine has its prorated life. 
A turbine may last 20 years, a typewriter three, an aut 
mobile five. It depends on the business. This breed of 
money must be provided in part by the stockholders, 
part, perhaps by manufacturers, who sell the machinery 
on terms, often with the assistance of finance companies 
and recently with aid from the Federal Housing Admin- 
Ordinarily, it is anywhere from three-to-20- 
year money, though some types of equipment, particular], 


istration. 


in a business of quick obsolescence, like chemicals, might 
have to be written off in one to two years. Replacement 
properly should come from depreciation reserves. 

3. “Style Money”—This covers a multitude of mis- 
cellany: desks, chairs, showcases, draperies—all depend- 
ing on the nature of the business. A hotel in a large city, 
for example, would have to have lots of 
A factory would have very little. Basically, this is rela- 
tively medium-term capital, from three to 10 years, would 
be initially provided out of common stock funds, and 
would be kept up through depreciation or maintenance 
allowances. 

4. “Wage Money”—James Mill would call this the 
“wages fund.” It is what the business man has to have 
in hand at all times to pay his workers. It would be 
assembled out of the common stock investment. It is 
permanent capital, though not “fixed capital.” But in 
periods of unusual business activity and high employment, 
firms do borrow on short-term (90-to-180 days) to take 
care of peak payroll fequirements. (Wages and salaries, 
incidentally, are a first lien on unencumbered assets of a 
business after taxes and debts due federal and local gov- 
ernments. ) 

5. “Stock-in-trade Money”—This supplies the muscle 
and sinew of every business: inventories. And, like the 
“wages fund,” it is a permanent requirement, though 
highly liquid and constantly revolving. To a department 
store it’s merchandise; to an automobile plant, it’s chassis, 
and fenders, and rolled steel; to a leather company, it’s 
hides. The inventory, in large part, must be provided 
out of initial funds—common stock money, but it may 
(and is) supplemented by seasonal bank loanst or bor- 


“stvle money.” 


+ Field warehouse companies, by storing marketable materials 
(such as cotton or wool) under bond, frequently make it easier 
to borrow from banks on unfinished inventories (BW—Mar28'36.p16). 
And factors will make advances, from 50% to 60%, on finished 
stocks, not yet sold. 
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rowings in the commercial paper market (B// 


~Mar 
7. p50) and sometimes (for the extremely large enter- 
s) by short-term notes, three-to-five year. 
6. “Open-book Money”—This is a pro and con item. 
\!| except cash-and-carry businesses (and always R. H. 
\lacy’s) extend open-account credits to customers. A 
nufacturer ships a hundred gross of safety pins to a 
irtment store. It may be 30 to 60 days before he is 
id. During that interval, he is extending credit. In 
that sense, all producers, wholesalers, jobbers and vendors 
advance funds. In effect, they are temporary bankers to 
their customers. Commercial factors undertake to elimi- 
nate this “banking” phase of industry, and will purchase 
without recourse accounts receivable (B//’—d pr#'36, 


) 


»22). To the extent that a business is factored, accounts 


ivable are eliminated and there is no need for a credit 


collection department. 

7. “Till Money”—In most businesses, this would be 
tty cash and an inconsequential item; but in a retail 
establishment, such as a department store or a grocery 
in, it would mount to a considerable sum. Necessarily, 


s a steady and indispensable revolving fund, it should 
derived from common stock, 


Commonest financial error is to get the breeds of money 


d up. A manufacturing company, for instance, 
vht have a few slack years, during which it is not using 
good part of its cash. Idle money hurts. So the 


agers decide to install new machinery. Then, when 
siness picks up and it must expand inventories and pay- 
ls, the company is long on equipment and short of 


working capital. 


F the seven breeds of money, four are distinctly 
O working capital: wage; stock-in-trade; open-book, 
d till, Two are halfway between working capital or 
fixed capital: style, and equipment—if fixtures or ma- 
chines have to be replaced every year or so, then they are 
part of a company’s working capital, not fixed capital. 


hus only one breed is absolutely and thoroughly fixed, 
or long-term, and that is brick-and-mortar money. 





Working Capital—French Style 


This was years ago. Dr. Paul P. Gourrich, now director 
of research for the Securities and Exchange Commission, 
after opening a charge account in a Parisian department 
store, purchased an ornate, pearl-handled straight razor. 
The next morning he shaved himself, slashed his cheek. 
That was enough. 

He returned to the department store, informed the 
salesman that a straight razor was too much for him, 
asked for a Gillette which was just then making its 
European debut. No, the department store didn’t have a 
Gillette, but Dr. Gourrich could have his money back. 
Dr. Gourrich protested that he didn’t want his money 
back, that he had not paid cash for the razor and simply 
wanted the “return” to cancel out the “charge.” 

“No” replied the salesman, “that couldn't be done.” 
Dr. Gourrich had to take the cash. Thus the department 
store provided him with a temporary franc loan. That 
was its way of doing business. It’s a little more direct 
than the American way, but not so very different. When 
grocery stores or department stores “charge it” they are 
in effect extending working capital to their customers. 
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Inventories and Inflation 


Inflation warnings—sounded first by Chairman Fecles of 
the Federal Reserve Board and then by President 
Roosevelt 
in inventories carried by American business. Stocks-on 
hand at the end of 1936 topped 1929's by a narrow 
margin, but . 

It is too easy to jump to band-wagon conclusions. At 


seem to be borne out by the striking advanc. 


tempts have been made to compare the current period 


of price advances to 1920, when overstocked war mer- 
chandise bore down on an unreceptive market and broke 
it in the spring of 1921. At that time, demand was not 
in sight, whereas today business has been building inven 
tories in anticipation of an active call for goods. But 
there is danger if that call does not come (BU ipr3 

'37,p60). 

Therefore, business men, in going to banks, stock 
| holders, or the investment market for inventory money, 
should bear in mind that “inventories for inventories 
sake” can be a boomerang. Inventories, themselves, are 
not and never can produce enduring profits. It is wise 
to be cautious; not to be overstocked, not to buy in 
definitely ahead—cocksure that purchases made today 
will bear a profit tomorrow. 

On the other side of the picture, there is this Stocks 
on-hand are not greatly in excess of 1929. In some 
measure, the gain (of 200 corporations—see page 58) 
has been due to the expansion of the corporations them 
selves. They have added to their share of the country's 
business, consequently require greater inventories—both 
in dollar and unit volume, even though prices today are 


9% lower than seven years ago. 











There are no glib formulae saying that a business ought 
to have so much working capital and so 
capital. Industry cannot be put into pigeon-holes. Rail 
roads and public utilities have a preponderance of fixed 
capital and a small proportion of working capital. ‘That 
accounts for their consistently heavy bonded indebtedin 
Motor companies (and most manutacturing compat 


tend to have a half-and-half ratio, but that is far from 


binding. Wholesalers, jobbers and retailers, because th 
are dealing mostly in marketable merchandise 
tories—usually have a heavy proportion of working 
capital to fixed capital, 

Capital structures should be balanced according to the 


nature of individual business; and here again there is 1 


punctilious Hammurabic code. Each business man must 
If he wants 


“other pe ople "s 


work out his own problem in h S own Way. 
to play for a high percentage, he will use 
money” as far as possible. If he wants to play it safe, 
he will use John Bancroft’s method and pay the undis 


1 


tributed earnings tax in order to hold on to common stock 
money, or he will do what Sewell Avery did when |} 
paid out Montgomery Ward’s earnings and then pulled 
the money back through issuance of new stock.* 

But one thing can be said with certitude: As business 
expands, working capital requirements perforce expand. 
Usually, for each 10% rise in volume, working capital 
needs will jump 10% to 15%, depending on the particular 
price situation in the particular industry. Which is borne 


out conclusively by statistics of 200 major industrial 
enterprises. Working capital today, responding to the 
upsurge in business, is nearly 8.8 above 1935 and 

* For other methods to evade or cut the rtax, see Wet ts 


"36 .pis. 
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factors and finance companies and investment bankers on 


intermediate money—three-to-five years. The commercial 


bargain on price. 
The large company derives the full advantage of act- 


to factors or finance companies, if need be. 

The small company, on the other hand, does not enjoy before. The only addition today is the surtax. 1 
introduces a novel hurdle, but American industry is 
to hurdles, so that also is nothing new. 
Mrs. Tanqueray,” 


the same bargaining power, seldom can get as good a 


ZOO companies now 


—— 





inventories are not only far price when it hires money. Here, there are but thro. 
above 1935 and 1934, but top 1929* by a narrow margin. primary sources: (1) the local bank; (2) the owns 
Current liabilities also are way up, which is reflected in the business; (3) local capital. 

bank loans to business (see But whether large or small, the business man 


have a plan. He should project his business ahe 


company is large enough to use the open market, it can local capitalists, or others. 


breed of money his business requires: 


Commercial banks, as in the past, will supply most of paper. He ought to have a bogey, embracing by 
working capital—particularly the short- balance sheet and an income account stretching « 
term money, and they will compete to some extent with next three to five years. Then, he will know just 


long-term or s 
term; stock money, bond money or mortgage mone; 


paper dealer also will be in the competition. Which en- from that, he will be able to judge what source ¢ 
hances the business man’s money-buying power. If a to for it: his commercial bank, his investment ban} 
d ¢ t on) 


More than that, becaus 


has a clear idea of where his business is going, he 


advance over 1929 is due in some degree to the fact that for Paula, in “The Second 
a larger share of the nation’s total 
years ago, but inventories have risen 
in relation te working capital; in 1929, they were only 
they were 51% 











REPRINTS AVAILABLE 


(<4 USINESS, THE BANKS, AND WORKING CAPITAL”—third 

B of Business Week's special reports to executives—will be avail- 
able in reprint booklets. Single copies will be mailed to Business 
Week readers upon request, without charge. Additional copies will 
be billed at the rate of 5¢ apiece. 

Requests for reprints, whether for single copies or quantities, 
should be addressed directly to Glenn Griswold, Editor, 330 West 
42nd Street, New York City. 

Similar offers were made to supply reprints of the two previous 
reports—"“Public Relations, First in the Order of Business,” in the 
issue of January 23; and “Industry on the Move,” in the issue of 
February 27. As a result, Business Week has mailed some 40,000 
reprints, 

Many of those who requested these two articles also asked that 
they be sent copies of future reports. However, Business Week feels 
that only after the reports have been published can _ individual 
subscribers determine if they will have use for extra copies. There- 
fore, the present offer is limited to this article—future reports must 


be ordered after they have appeared. 











have a pretty fair idea of the risk the money is tak 


try its several banks, or sell therefore, he will realize the price he ought to pay for 

Through its investment bankers, it particular breed of capital he is after. 
can offer common or preferred stocks, or float bonds. It Yet that is not especially new or striking. The 
may raise a mortgage on its buildings. Or it can turn cessful business man who has survived one or more 


pressions, has been through working capital prob! 


For business 


future [and the undistributed earnings tax] is only 
past again, entered through another gate.” 
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Business Abroad 


BUSINESS WEEK 


While arming at a furious pace, European nations 
cling to the hope of building peace by the conference 


route. 


BENEATH the clangor of Europe’s war anvils, sensitive ears detect a whisper and 


pe. 


nference-table settlements. 


Europe Is Willin’ 
Since Mr. Roosevelt scuttled the Lon- 
Economic Conference of 1933 of- 
ficial Europe has been gun-shy about 
tioning another. But Business 
i eek's foreign editor in recent explora- 
1s in darkest economic Europe has 
repeatedly encountered unofhcial admis- 
sions that peace hungers accompany war 
reparations, that if Mr. Roosevelt from 
height of his present prestige were 
to say the word the Powers would 
a sincere struggle toward adjust- 
ments through agreement. 

Russia’s fat and factual commissar of 
foreign affairs, Maxim Litvinov, told 
Business Week's foreign editor that an 

ediate conference would be a waste 

f time and steamship fares unless pre- 

led by painstaking foundation work 

nsure results. There now comes a 
faint stirring in the tool room of for- 
eign offices as of statesmen hefting 
spades for preliminary ground breaking. 
Belgian Trial Balloon 


The British and French governments 
nounced this week that they had re- 
sted Paul van Zeeland of Belgium 
to study and “‘collate national ideas on 
trade expansion.” The field is large 
enough to include all the quotas, tariffs, 
| currency jugglings that hamper in- 
rnational business. It would be the 
easiest thing in the world to follow the 
van Zeeland findings with a definite 
ve for an economic conference. 

Nobody expects an immediate frontal 
attack on these problems. President 
Roosevelt has a troublesome Congress 
on his hands. After that adjourns the 

ternational stage may be set for his 

rance with suitable orchestral ac- 

npaniment. The curtain might rise 
this fall. A full cast would include 

riffs, quotas, blocked exchange, cur- 
rency stabilization, and a pony chorus 
of minor subjects. Just now F.D.R. is 
looking out the window. 

This Monsieur van Zeeland, of Bel- 
gium, is a man worth watching. He 
first attracted world attention in 1935. 
Hastily summoned to head the govern- 

nt, he engineered the first break from 

gold bloc, devaluing the belga by 

8%. His reforms in governmental 

1ance and banking have been followed 
by a remarkable recovery throughout his 

intry. Wan Zeeland is only 42 years 





If the international restrictions which are garroting trade can be eased, 
perhaps the anticipated gun-play will become unnecessary. 
ry muscle to out-arm the other fellow, statesmen also speak in small voices of 


They would like to star Mr. Roosevelt, but— 


/ 


Thus while straining 





old. He studied and worked in the 
United States after his release as a ¢ 
man war prisoner. His “New Deal 
program is called “National Renova 
tion. 

Van Zeeland’s background is bank- 
ing, not politics. He recently resigned 
as premier to oppose Leon Degrelle, 
leader of the pro-Nazi Rexists, in the 
fight for a Chamber seat at the polls on 
Monday, Apr. 12, and the recent 
French and British gestures, suggesting 
the van Zeeland study, have afforded 
some timely campaign publicity 

If this week's sugar conference in 
London should, by chance, lead to som 
outside understandings which would 
pave the way for a parley on broader 
international problems, so much the bet- 
ter. The sugar discussions, as such, 
aren't expected to mean much to the 
United States. 

In fact, the United States price for 
sugar is a little more than 2¢ a Ib 
above the world quotation and ther 
seems little danger of the latter catch- 


ing up. Moreover, Cuba, largest 


»1 


ducer, can get a lb. for raw sucar 


sells in the United States, after p 


the duty. The part of Cuban pro 
tion sold in the world market brings 
from 1.3¢ to 1.4¢ This price dit 
ential is maintained by a quota syst 


whereby Cuba, the Philippines, Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands are 


allotted their slices of the Amer in 


7 
Sugar markct. 
é 





As long as this situation is preserved, 
with domestic producers enjoyin 
home market for 1,884,000 tons 
price of nearly 34¢ a Ib., the Us ! 
States isn’t calculated to become an ex 
porter Consequ ntly, America’s ob 


server at the conference, Ambassador- 


at-Large Norman H. Davis, isn't ex 
pected to be kept very busy talking 
sugar. 

. 


Great Britain 


LONDON (Cale) 
invades England. In Glasgow 6,000 
London busmen 


' ’ 
The strike Cc] 1ict 


ap} rentices are out 
threaten to leave work two weeks | 
fore coronation unless shorter hours ; 


Railway men also talk of a 


granted. 
strike after August unless therc 
full restoration of the 1931 pay « 
These are in addition to various s:! 
strikes in the aircraft and laun 
industries. 

South Wales miners have signe 
four and a half years’ truce with « 
at new wage rates 


Agitation ove! th food shorta 














TELEVISING THE CORONATION—Having been tested with daily experimental broad 
casts from Alexandria Palace, the Marconi-E.M.R. system of television, upon which the 
British Broadcasting Corp. has finally settled, will face its biggest and most spectacular 
test on May 12. Workmen are laying the cables that will pipe the coronation show 


direct from Buckingham Palace to the transmitter, and retailers of receiving sets are 
(More than 65,000 have visited General Elec 


preparing for record showroom crowds. 
tric’s display this year.) 
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Internatinal 


AN OLD-TIMER’S VIEW OF THE COMING PARIS EXPOSITION—This picture of 


the river-bank site, showing the progress in work on the exposition, was made from 


Eiffel Tower, which itself was formally opened for the 1889 Paris exposition, 
Ile du Cygne (Swan Island), in the center, the colonial buildings are constructed. 


On the 
In 


the foreground the regional sections are going up. 


grows. Millers say this country has 
but three months’ supplies but it is 
known that in February supplies were 
down to less than 17 days’ requirements. 
Popular feeling expresses itself in angry 
protest that, after two years of re- 
armament plans, no storage facilities 
have been provided and no_ stocks 
brought in, though Canada made large 
offerings last year at low prices. 

The boom in newsprint shares also 
warns the public of possible drastic 
change in new spapers next year owing 
to the possible absorption of present 
profits by higher costs. Finland is sell- 
ing newsprint for delivery in 1938 at 
£12-15d against £8-10d this year. 
Russia is said to be preparing to enter 
the pulp market. She has hitherto 
consumed her own output. Even if 
this is true, it will be two years before 
Russian supplies can affect the market. 


An Empire’s Worries 

Hitler's embargo on sisal hits the 
British empire but hastens the possibil- 
ity of a general conference or offer by 
Roosevelt. London worries about new 
anti-British outbursts by Mussolini plus 
Hitler's protests against South Africa's 
ban on Germans participating in politi- 
cal organizations. There is also a 
political situation developing in India 
which may draw troops eastwards and 
precipitate heavier recruiting. The re- 
cent election fanned the flames of 
Indian nationalism 

Opening here of the ideal home ex- 
hibition shows a concentration on coro- 
nation colors and decoration schemes, 
but retailers report a disappointing re- 
sponse by the public to novelties. It is 


freely admitted that Edward's abdica- 
tion took the glamor from royalty. 
The budget forecast is unchanged 
with small increases both in the income 
tax and some indirect taxes. These 
are mostly gestures rather than revenue 
devices since all that is wanted will be 
raised by borrowing, plus the natural 
increase in yield of present rates. 


+. 
France 


Paris (Wireless) —Beginning on Mon- 
day the 40-hour week was applied to 
retail trade, insurance companies, and 
banks. The latter will be closed all 
day on Saturdays while practically all 
retail stores will be closed on Mondays, 
though there may be exceptions during 
the Exposition. 

Business is stationary with the short 
week hampering production due to a 
shortage of trained labor. Textiles, 
particularly silk, are worried about ris- 
ing costs and prices, mostly due to labor 
legislation. 

The Paris Bourse is irregular, being 
strongly influenced by international 
markets. 

France and Britain are requesting 
Premier van Zeeland of Belgium to in- 
vestigate the possibilities of calling an 
international conference to discuss eco- 
nomic disarmament, meaning the raz- 
ing of monetary trade barriers to stimu- 
late trade This follows 
the Oslo conference where the Scandi- 
navian countries, with Finland, Belgiun 
and Holland, adopted a common trade 
policy. Hitler’s financial wizard, Schacht, 
is expected in Brussels about the middle 
of April for trade negotiations. He 


interchanges. 
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will be sounded out on the « 
cooperation of Germany. 
The Little Entente’s conferer 


Belgrade shows that these countr 
prepared to stick together in a 
any satisfactory arrangement wit 
powerful neighbors and maint 
friendly bonds with western p 
But they are reluctant to enter any 
eral mutual 
want to preserve independent cont 
their foreign relations. 


assistance pact Since 


+ 

Germany 
BERLIN (Cable)—Berlin views the : 
Belgian move for international 
settlement with inveterate 
scepticism."” Germany persists ir 
attitude that under present cond 
bilateral agreements, whether po! 
or economic, represent the only pra 
means of mitigating tariff barriers 
other trade restrictions. German 
luctance and aloofness also is dict 
by apprehension lest the general s 
down would result in pressure on ‘ 
many to abandon its artificial syster 
monetary and commercial isolation 

Quarterly report of the Institute 
Business Research stresses that « 
sumers goods industries, which her 
fore have lagged behind the recov 
surge in capital goods, are beginning 


“conte 














SOVIET VISITORS 


soviet worker and a 


TO FAIR—A young 
“kolkhoznika” (coll 


tive farm girl) made of stainless -teel 
sheets and towering 84 feet, are destined 
for the U.S.S.R. pavilion at the Paris 
exposition. When completely assembled 


and placed on the 110-foot pavilion tow: 
they raise the hammer and sickle to 
skyscraper height. 
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WHO SELLS TO LATIN-AMERICA? 


Business Week’s Examination of Foreign Trade Shifts 


Imports—Per Cent of Total 


Argentina | | Brazil | Central America 
| | | | All Others 
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embled The United States, though it slipped a little, was still the major supplier in most large markets. 

| tower, Germany, with continued export subsidies, made outstanding gains. Japan's losses were due to shifts 


to quality goods, German competition in cheaper lines, general tightening of trade ties with western nations. 
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in disornt 


A PHILIPPINE WANT AD—The right to vote is what the islander suffragettes are 
after, and whether they get it or not will be decided this month at a plebiscite climax- 


ing long agitation. 


According to the poster, any woman who is 21 years old and above 
and can read and write any dialect, English or Spanish, is qualified to vote. 


Three years 


ago the United States provided for recognition of Philippine independence after a 


ten-year commonwealth government. 


catch up and have almost reached the 
1929 level. However, the 
shortage remains the principal obstacle 
to further expansion. 

The other serious problem discussed 
in the report is the possibility of main- 
tenance of the isolated stability of in- 
ternal German prices under increasing 
pressure by rising world raw material 


materials 


prices. Through recent decrees the gov- 
ernment had to permit certain adjust- 
ments of German prices to world prices 
but rising manufacturing costs still tend 
further the already narrow 
profit margin of industrial corpora- 
tions. This accounts for the continued 
stagnation of stock markets. 


to reduce 


< 
Canada 
Orrawa—The C.1L.O. is invading 
Canada Hugh Thompson, English- 


born agent of John L. Lewis’ labor or- 
ganization, has from the 
United States to promote plans for or- 
ganizing all Canadian labor. He aims 
“to enroll 3,000,000 Canadian work- 
The government census gives the 
number of Canadian wage-earners as 
2,500,000, of whom only 281,000 are 
members of unions. C.I.O. will avoid 
clashes with A.F.L. in Canada at the 
outset, according to Thompson, who 
will start in automobile, rubber, textile 
and steel industries. 

Social security gains: The Quebec 
legislature has passed a child labor law 
empowering the government to prohibit 
employment of children under 16 in 
certain lines of industry and commerce; 
also a bill to pension needy mothers 
of at least two minor children if hus- 
bands are dead or in mental hospitals. 

Biscuit merger: George Weston 


come over 


ers.” 


Limited, Toronto baking company, has 
acquired control of the old Mc ormick 
biscuit firm of London, Ontario, in the 
latest of an extensive series of biscuit 
company mergers. The two concerns 
will continue as separate entities. Wes- 
ton interests have been acquiring con- 
trol of large bakery plants in Great 
Britain. 

Airways Bill Passed 

The House of Commons has passed 
Transport Minister C. D. Howe's 
Trans-Canada Airways bill providing 
for mail, passenger and express service 
across Canada. Operation is now ex- 
to commence in September on 
a schedule of five hours from Halifax to 
Montreal, 16 hours from Montreal to 
Vancouver. Toronto has been left off 
the main line which will go northwest 
from Montreal. Trans-Canada will link 
with British-Irish-Canadian transatlan- 
tic service at Montreal which Minister 
Howe expects to be open within 12 
months. 

Parliament is considering legislation 
empowering the government to control 
manufacture and export of arms and 
munitions under checks and permits. 
Export to any country or countries could 
be curtailed. 

Relief for city street congestion: 
Montreal aldermen have approved a 
plan for widening streets by converting 
the ground floor of buildings to depth 
of 25 feet into sidewalk space in the 
form of arcades. 

Since Jan. 1, 1936, when the 
United States halved the duty on Can- 
adian whisky, Canada has supplied 
Americans with 6,000,000 proof gal- 
lons. There remain 20,000,000 gallons 
sufficiently aged for export. 


pecte d 


Far East 
GENERAL Hayashi’s government 
the opposition political parties « 
ance last week and unexpected! 
solved the Diet. Japan is now 
throes of an election. The pren 
proached the legislators for insi: 
in delaying government bills 
hope is that the new Diet will | 
tractable. 

Bitterness of the politicians 
dent in their campaign outbursts 
had considered themselves su 
docile to the “stop-gap” Hayas! 
ernment. Dissolution came j 
same. From 30° to 40% of 
cumbents expect to be defeated. 
Now They’re Wooing China 

Main planks in the governm 
platform is conciliation of China 
rehabilitation of Japanese finan 
orthodox means. Pronouncements 
been made to allay fears that the 
ernment is receptive to ideas of 
army hot-heads who would ina 
complete state control on their 
mired German model. Finance 
ister Yuki has seconded Fi 
Minister Sato in making soot 
sounds for China’s benefit. Mr. \ 
told newspapermen that the army 
agrees “that economic cooperation 
China is essential.” 


While an army leader heads 
cabinet, it is generally agreed 
Finance Minister Yuki is the key 
sonality. Into his hands have 


placed the problems of finding 
for arms and trade expansion. 

Japan is suffering a recurren 
“mission fever” as part of the 
to prop foreign trade. A recent 
gation was rebuffed in China by ret 
of cooperation until Japan modifi 
hard-boiled tactics in the north. O 
missions will visit the Dutch |] 
Indies, Central America, South Amer 
North America, Europe. Declin 
Japanese sales in Latin America is 
major concern. 


China’s Trade Improves 

Despite its troubles, China’s tr 
expands. Imports for January and | 
ruary were 162,000,000 yuan, a 3 
gain over the first two months of 1 
Exports were 167,000,000 yuan, a 
of 43%. The United States m 
tained its lead in both categories s 
plying 19.1% of China’s imports, t 
ing 39.89 of her exports. Jay 
Germany and Great Britain follow 
in the order named. 

China’s ancient silk industry is 
have a chemical rival. Rayon plat 
are to be established as semi-gover 
mental enterprises. The first will ! 
at Wusih, 100 miles from Shangh 
To protect the raw silk market, outp 
of all plants will be limited to 50 tor 
daily. 
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Money and the Markets 


Chrysler settlement is not a strong enough constructive 
force to offset Roosevelt’s price statement and the 
fears of a commodity collapse. Copper goes down, 


That's one reasor 
try hated to see pr : 
fast during the last six mont! 
the re 


following 7 


it’s exactly 
crac ke d 
copper 
stock 

decline in 


ison 


from l17¢ to 
' 
market 


the re ! 


was 


but producers can still make good profit. 


TLEMENT of the Chrysler strike should have been a great consolation to the 
ck markets this week; so should the Federal Reserve's announcement that it 


od ready to buy government bonds, if ne 


But these constructive forces weren't nearly 


cessary, to prevent a credit squeeze. 
strong enough to lift traders out of 


e gloom caused by President Roosevelt's statement on durable goods and prices 


ad by signs of a commodity crackup. 





Especially at a time when stocks were 
ready a mite topheavy. 
What was demonstrated this: 
mmodity markets are much trickier 
in securities markets, much more 
fhcult to gauge when speculation has 
een extended to dangerous propor- 
ns. To those unfamiliar with com- 
lity markets, it’s a little hard to 
lize that there isn’t the same kind 
support for wheat, cotton, cocoa, 
and rubber on a break that 
re is when stocks get tipsy. 


was 


pper, 


Commodities Are Perverse 


main factor is that 
ever buys commodities on a declin 
market. In stocks, there always 
a lot of sold-out bulls after a pro- 
ted rise, and they want to climb 
urd on the setbacks. But in 
the consuming industries 
k up when prices are going up, 
then go on a buying strike when 
tide turns. They may cancel some 


The industry 


com- 


cities, 





A Fight Over Reo 


Control of Reo Motor Car Co., up 
to its hub caps in red ink ever since 
1929, is being sought by a group 
which is reported to be headed by 
Frank A. Vanderlip, one-time under- 
secretary of the Treasury and former 
head of New York's National City 
Bank. A committee, of which Frank 
A. Vanderlip, Jr., is a member, has 
sent a letter to stockholders asking 
for proxies. 

Old-time automobile man, R. E. 
Olds, quit Reo in January and the 
company discontinued passenger car 
manufacturing to concentrate on 
trucks. The Eastern capitalists want 
to put the company back into pas- 
senger cars, also into black ink. Sev- 
eral undercover battles were waged 
—unsuccessfully—for Reo control 
back in the late 20's, but this is the 
first reported in recent years. (REO, 
if you haven't guessed, is spelled 
with Mr. Old’s initials. Oldsmo- 
bile, General Motors product, also 
is a namesake.) 








f the orders placed for future delivery, 
even sell from inventory accumu- 
| at lower prices. 

It's that inherent perversity of the 
nmodity markets which has _ been 
rrying sober observers in this 1937 
nomic situation. An extended 


fac 


in 
price 


whole 
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decline can so diminish the business of 
raw materials produc rs (while manu- 


turers draw on accumulated inven- 


tory) that purchasing power of workers 


producing lines 1s reduced and the 


industrial machine up 


slows } 


the speculative boom in 


raw materials, 
eral weakness 

: hamp r 
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Corn Takes a Tumble 


Simultaneously, 
commodities got 
shelter. Corn, whi 
a bu 
tumbled 


shipments from th 


in a little 
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or 14¢. If you don't believe it, 
watch for first quarter reports. They 
will reflect near-capacity business done 
at average prices of something like 
2¢ a lb. due to large deliveries on 
contracts written last year. And they'll 
make the best showing that’s been seen 
since 1930. 

Whether the Rooseveltian dictum on 
discontinuance of federal relief spend- 
ing which bolsters heavy industries, 
and his pronouncement of dissatisfac- 
tion with skyrocketing commodities 
(see page 13) turned the markets 
sour 1s of little consequence. He 
probably can take the blame from the 
speculators and the credit from those 
who were anxious to see things slowed 
down. 


Some Public Works Remain 


Actually, however, the President's 
statement probably wouldn’t have been 
enough, in itself, to send stock or 
commodity prices tumbling. Federal 
expenditures on public works no longer 
are a big factor—industry is doing 
vastly more heavy construction than 
the Public Works Administration. On 
top of that, federal expenditures on 
heavy construction won't entirely cease ; 
there are no present plans to drop 
tools and go home on such govern- 
ment projects as the big dams in the 
Tennessee and Columbia river basins, 
for example. 

Morcover, the government, it may 
be supposed from the President's re- 
marks, intends to divert funds from 
public works to work relief. The 
Works Progress Administration, then, 
will be pumping funds into consumer 
channels. Thence the money goes into 
expenditures for raw materials, plant 
and equipment expansion, interest, and 
dividends. In other words, it goes 
‘round and ‘round, the heavy indus- 
tries benefit from prosperity of con- 
sumer goods producers, and recovery 
isn't exactly hamstrung during the 
process. 

If commodity and stock traders fear 
that the chief executive is going to 
think up new means of curbing the 
price rise, thereby controlling  infla- 
tionary tendencies, that’s one thing. 
But if they are simply frightened by 
the threat of diminished expenditures 
on durable goods, that’s something else 
again, 


Credit Control Plans 


Traders still have the solace of the 
ostensible about-face of the Federal 
Reserve on credit control. The plan 
to buy government bonds in the open 
market if credit seems to be getting 
too tight, or if banks need help to 
slide past the boost in reserve require- 
ments May 1, is equally a guaranty 
that money market disturbances are 
not to be allowed to interfere with 
industrial progress. And if industry 
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skims along, stocks aren't going to fall 
too hard. 

Incidentally, the Federal Reserve 
open market policy isn’t as much of a 
back flip as it is painted in some quar- 
ters. The central banking system un- 
dertook, as early as last August, to 
pare down the prodigious excess re- 
serves of member banks. This it did 
by three successive increases in fe- 
serves required against deposits, the 
third to go into effect .the end of this 
month. At that time excess reserves 
are not supposed to be much over 
$500,000,000, thanks, too, to gold 
sterilization. 

Long ago it was emphasized that the 
Federal Reserve would undertake to 
manage credit, once excess reserves 
were down to a manageable level. 
The most direct and effective means 
of control is purchase and sale of 
government securities by the 12 Re- 
serve banks. The way is now paved 
for it. It probably wouldn’t have 
much inflationary implication if the 
policy hadn’t been arrived at just when 
government bonds sorely needed a 
helping hand. 


Facts on Hot Money 


Treasury reports that U.S. has 
received more than 214 billion 


in two years. 


THE knotty problem of “hot” money 
is still with us. Foreign capital flowed 
into the United States to the tune of 
$325,099,000 in the final quarter of 
1936, $1,158,528,000 for the year, the 
second report of the Treasury on this 
subject reveals. 

That it is a problem which impinges 
most directly on the securities markets 
is indicated by brief study of the fig- 
ures. Purchases of American stocks 
and bonds from abroad amounted to 
just a little more than the total net 
capital movements for the fourth quar- 
ter, coming to $328,167,000. There 
was a trifling increase in short-term 
balances, but it was more than wiped 
out by a drop of over $10,000,000 in 
brokerage balances to $12,850,000. 


Figures for Two Years 

The Treasury figures go back only as 
far as the beginning of 1935. They 
show a net flow of $1,360,312,000 to 
the United States in the form of short- 
term balances in the two years and of 
$1,233,587,000 in securities purchases. 
Adding on _ brokers’ balances, that 
comes to a grand total of $2,606,- 
749,000. In the light of Department 
of Commerce estimates, if Treasury 
figures were carried back they would 
probably show total foreign capital in 
this country of something more than 
$7,000,000,000. 

This latest Treasury report shows 
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figures for the last quarter of 
addition to those for the pre 
months, previously gathered. T! 
therefore includes the statistics 
weeks immediately following 
rency devaluation by the gold 
tions, and it was during those 
that the biggest influx of 
money in the last two years can 
the market for the purchase of 
can securities. 

England, as always, was the 
buyer of American stocks and bi 
the six weeks following the gold 
foldup. But there is reason to 
tion if London’s big purchas 
American securities didn’t re; 
flight of capital from the co: 
via Britain. This suspicion stems 
the fact that France, Holland 
Switzerland were supposed to 
been heavy buyers of sterling 
probably transferred part of thos 
ances in Britain to New York fo 
sequent investment. 


How It Was Divided 


However that may be, | 
bought $253,378,000 worth of 
ican securities in the six weeks 
Nov. 11. The main buyers wer 
land, $100,946,000: Switzerland, § 
$93,000: Holland, $27,790,000 
France, $10,029,000. Just how | 
they were buying is indicated 
fact that Europe took only $74,78 
of securities in these markets 
final seven weeks of the year 
pared with total purchases of §$ 
378,000 in the six weeks imme 
preceding. 

European countries, on the 
hand, were cutting down their 
term balances during those wech 
their heaviest securities purchases 
reduced these short balances by 
$100,000,000 to a total of $1 
267,000. 


aly anc eich Solc 
Italy 1 Reich Sold 


Italy and Germany, both str 
for funds and trying to force th: 
tionals to repatriate their money, 
the only important sellers of secur 
last year. Both countries have 
liquidating their holdings of A: 
can securities (although buying fo: 
securities in this market, presur 
their own) ever since the Treasury) 
gan compiling such data. How 
their business is but a drop in 
bucket, with Germany selling 
455,000 of American securities in 
two years and Italy disposing 
$3,330,000. 

The Treasury doesn’t undertak 
estimate the part of this foreign 
ness which represents buying 
abroad for Americans. Wall Street 
professed to believe for a long 
that many Americans—directly, thro 
holding companies, and through b 
ing connections—were heavy traders 


; 
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Treasury report 1 


UvUcs 
s executed abroad for 
, If this reflects 
tal of such American trading, 
sn't amount to a hill of beans. For 
executed 
which 


, total ‘“‘transactions 
id for 
handled in Europe came to only 

$5,585,000 of purchases and $8,382,000 
sales. (Thus Americans’ trading 
igh Europe, so far as the Treasury 

is a line on it, 
securities by 


domestic account 


reduced their holdings 
iomestic about $2,- 
& OO.) 

There is a bit of business 
through Canada. Total 
r Americans executed abroad, 
ver, were only $16,103,000 on the 

ng side and $13,094,000 on the 
1g when Canada and others besides 


done 


transactions 


how- 


are included 
° 
Deposits Down, Loans Up—Usually 
hen business goes to the banks to bor 

w, deposits rise. The banks, in effect 
create deposits by extending loans. But 
that did not happen in the first three 

nths of this year. True, the banks 

reased their loans, which means they 
laced a greater amount of credit at 
ndustry’s disposal. Yet deposits de- 
ined. There is a reason. 

Banks liquidated government bond 

lings. And banks, when they buy 
rities, imcrease deposits. They use 
r assets to buy investments, which 
is the effect of putting bank checks in 
e hands of sellers. When these checks 
deposited in banks, deposits rise. 
And conversely, when banks sell their 
nvestments—government bonds or other 
rities—they get checks from the pur- 
isers, who thereby reduce their own 
leposits with banks, and deposits as a 
ole decline. 

Thus, when banks sold their govern 
ment bonds, they reduced deposits more 
than the loans they extended to busi- 
ness increased deposits. When banks 
buy or sell securities the effect on cor- 

ration or individual deposits is much 
the same as the effect Federal Reserve 
open-market operations have on mem- 
ber bank reserves. That is, banks by 
buying securities increase deposits; by 
selling, they decrease deposits. When 
the Federal buys government bonds, it 
increases bank reserves; when it sells, 
bank reserves decrease. 


rurope 
i 


° 
Gelded Gold Again—The Treasury 


now has sterilized more than $350,- 
000,000 of gold and, within the next 
few days, that total will be over $400,- 
000,000. The latter estimate is based 
on engagement abroad of gold in the 
amount of $59,600,000 last week. 
Actual imports in the week ended Mar. 
26 were $31,883,638 compared with 
$33,831,284 in the preceding week. 
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The most important: feat 
figures is that 
and $400,000,000 has bec 
before it could go into the 
(where it would make possible cre 
expansion of 
amount). 

It is costing the 
deal more to sterilize gold now than i 
did when the program was launched 
(BW’—Dec26' 36, p43) The Treasury 
has to sell bills to do the gelding, and 


betw en 


several times its own 


. , 
Treasury a good 


; 


nine-month bills were snapped up at an 
interest cost of little over 0.1% (on an 
annual basis) months 
the interest running 
0.6 and nine-month 

If the were to sterilize no 
more gold, or only part of the influx, 
it could money and at the same 
time foster the credit ease so dear t 
the hearts of the authorities How 
Morgenthau only this weck 
reiterated that no change is now con 
templated in policy In 
fact, it necessitate a decidedly 
face-losing back flip for the control 
the-boomers to abandon the gold steril 
ization program now. 

Of course, the buying price of gold 
could be cut (Fred I. Kent is report: 
to have suggested that to the Presi 
dent) to, say, $30 instead of the pres 
ent $35 an oz That, 
would stop the flow of the yellow tide 


four ago; now 


cost is between 
0.7% on 


Treasury 


bills 


save 


to 


ever, Sec 


sterilizing 
would 


presumably 


to these shores. But it would also play 
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| BENEFICIAL INDUSTRIAL 
| LOAN CORPORATION 


Dividend Notice 
IVIDENDS have been 
Jeclared by the board of 

direct rs, a8 follows 


Preferred Stock Serves A, 87 4c 
per share 

C Stock 50c per share 

Both 

A 


yoicers 


business April 15, 1937 


EB. A. Baer 


Treasurer 


ril 3 














INCREASE YOUR 
BANK ACCOMMODATIONS 
through LAWRENCE SYSTEM 


—no conflict with bank affiliations 
—n0 interruption of normal business procedure 


— practically no cost 


A brief request Ww ill bring specific 
information on the method by which 
the LAWRENCE SySTEM makes addi- 
tional working capital available to 
you for manufacturing, purchasing 
or distribution needs. 

This system increases borrowing 
capacity two to three times, It sup- 
plements your established banking 
credit without alter- 
ing this credit in any 
way. It does not in- 





CREATING COMMODITY PAPER AGAINS 
A. T. GiBson, President 


NEW YORK: $2 Wall St.e CHICAGO: One North LaSalle St.e BUFFALO: Liberry Bank Building 
BOSTON: 49 Federal St.e KANSAS CITY, MO: Commerce Trust Bldg.* DALLAS 
HOUSTON: 601 Shell Bidg.*e LOS ANGELES: W. P. Story Bldg * SAN FRANCISCO: 37 Drumm S« 
FRESNO, CALIFORNIA: 2030 Anna Street * PORTLAND, ORE: t 


terfere with the normal conduct of 
your business. 

It has 
producers and jobbers of more than 
150 different Your 
business, exceptional in 
nature, may profit also through this 


benefited manufacturers, 


commodities 


however 


system if you have a readily market 
able inventory of raw or finished 
products. Write Dept 
D-13 of our nearest 
office for full details 


T INVENTORY 


Santa Fe Bidg 


S Natnonal Bank Building 


SPOKANE: 155 South Stevens e SEATTLE: 1014 Fourth Avenue South « HONOLULU, T. H 
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tion statement with the SEC covering 
$10,000,000 of debentures. 
It did this to comply with the Securi- 


virtual buying strike on the 
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banks which has persisted for 


There 


is some s 


light hop 


L 10, 


Edit 


ties Act. Now the Public Utility Act revival in the new issue market, THe Gar 
of 1935 requires holding companies to almost entirely on the ; As 
register and place themselves under the ment's first plan of positive act railr 
jurisdiction of the SEC. If they don’t, maintaining low interest rat 1 sug 
they aren’t supposed to sell securities to Federal Reserve's promise that ropria 
the public. But A.G.&E. hasn't regis- buy Treasury bonds in the open : Ss ef 

tered and its lawyers told the SEC such _ if there is any need for such pur 

a course isn’t necessary to the sale of (Need for such buying could d 
these debentures because “it is our opin- if government bonds took oe 

ion that the Public Utility Holding nosedive which threatened to 

Company Act is unconstitutional in its the interest rates, or if the WE'RE it 
entirety . " So, the attorneys add, markets were pinched when Ame 
failure to register or otherwise comply reserve requirements were | of th 
AT HOTEL with the act, will not “affect the validity May 1.) M 
of the issuance of such debentures.” Until the bond market takes : the 
nox? | The SEC hasn’t decided whether the turn for the better, investment ba: guid 
| lawyers are altogether correct in their are on a starvation diet. Fel hen 
IN ST. LOUIS deductions. It’s a question of whether financing was at a snail's pace Th 
the SEC can allow these debentures to thought, but it was impressive rop 
Hetet Lennox is just a step from everywhere | be sold by the holding company when, side of March. Last month's The v 


you want to be and everything you want to see 


if the act is upheld in the courts, the 


offerings, according to the Wall § 












































































in downtown St. Louis. « ¢ You'll enjoy the | commission may later decide that it has Journal, came to a little more ‘ron 
superb comfort, excellent food and genuine hos- | to dismember the big utility system $220,000,000, including the $ Farmer 
pitality of this modern, up-to-the-minute hotel. (BW’—Feb20 37, p60). 000,000 of Philade Iphia Electric sinabl 
Raves: 50% of all rooms rent for $3.50 | : - 5 e New issue after new 1ssuc has set 
or less, single; $5.00 or less, double. New Financing- -Among the most postponed in the last few weeks -bear 
gun-shy members of the financial com- __-vestment bankers like to sell bon ad ¢ 
Aho | munity right now are the investment a rising market for the simple ln off i 
iel nox bankers. Immediate cause of their dis- that, if they pay a little more tha: — & 
: | comfiture is the recent break in gov- going market value for an issue, , make 
NINTH & WASHINGTON e ST. LOUIS | ¢™ment bond prices, accompanied by market catches up and the bonds e wal 
Within One Block of Hotet Mayfair e Under Same Managemen | Sinking spells in liens of all classifica- readily. But the declining mark Then fill 
tions. But an equally vital factor is the late February and March was no lene 
OER OL Ste MTCRINE ~ ition 
é < Rep ee AP ah sy em) Se a ee | T la Ni 
STOCK TRENDS BY MAJOR GROUPS | BE foot at 
Average price of stocks as of the first of the month | tale 
slightly, 
| five inch 
All U. S. Companies - 
Attet 
essary t 
VS by 
Itivatic 
oTOWw 
ready to 
Your 
1 colo 
YOU WON'T BE, WITH your fil 
, os i re ¢ lay 
Western Electric pen the 
yw, th 
HEARING AID heels 
Lgnenic 
Thousands of deafened people now ng or 
hear clearly again. They use Western > som 
Electric’s Audiphone — designed by “a 
Bell Telephone Laboratories. 1% 
Have your hearing scientifically a pt 
tested by the nearest Audiometrist. n, abc 
He'll fit your Audiphone—with air e row 
or bone conduction—to meet your e remo 
exact needs. Send the coupon today. [though 
pola anion cosa eg py ein ag a igi tic tra 
GRAYBAR ELECTRIC CO., Graybar Bldg., New York. a 
Please send details on Western Electric Audiphone and 5 
name of nearest dealer. 5.29 rom se 
ne ee a ing d 
Address 4 3 3 itriage 
City ——= aa ~ mae fone aae the r 
SL NNER 
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Editorially Speaking— 


Conn., 
Streets, near 
traveling 


tHe Garde Hotel, of Hartford, 
Asylum and High 
railroad station, and a 
suggests that there’s a peculiar 
ropriateness ia the little 
I's envelopes: 
When in Hartf 
stop at The Gard 
one block from R. R 


Asylum at High Street 


ad on the 


RE indebted to Kenneth Condit of 

he American Machinist for a descrip- 
n of the way to extract iron from red 

Mr. Condit got his information 
m the inventor, a Pittsburgher. “For 

quickest yield,” says the inventor, 

t is best to plant the fields in the late 
Then about the middle of March 

e crop will be ready for harvest. 

“The way you plant the fields is this: 
Suppose you want to produce high-grade 
pig iron. You lay in a stock of “Iron 
Farmer, production formula No. 1,” 
btainable from the inventor. Then 

mu set to work on a sizab le area of 
ron-bearing clay land. “Plow the 
ground as for any good field crop and 
off in rows about one and a half 
» two feet apart. Care must be taken 
to make the rows straight, or you will 
ve warped or wavy iron as a result. 
Then fill the rows about one-third full, 
wr lengths of 20 or 30 feet, with a 
lution of ‘Iron Farmer’ (using for- 
No. 1), leaving a space of one 
foot at the end of every 20 or 30 foot 
gth. When the solution has set 
ghtly, cover the rows to a depth of 
five inches. Your field is now planted 
d nothing more need be done for 
rom 10 days to two weeks. 

After the tenth day it will be nec- 
essary ‘to throw the clay to’ the iron 
rows by the same method used in the 

ltivation of corn or ot her crops that 
re grown in rows. Now your crop is 
idy to grow until harvest time. 

Your harvest is ready when the rich 
red color of the clay departs, leaving 
your fields gray and thus the color of 
pure clay free from iron content. Lay 
open the rows carefully with a tractor 
plow, the points of which as well as the 

heels of the plow must be of non- 
gnetic steel so as to eliminate stick- 
ing Or more serious trouble in opening 
e rows. If you have followed the 
rections carefully, each row will con- 
tain 20 or 30 foot lengths of pure pig 

n, about six inches in diameter. When 

€ rows are open the iron bars may 
be removed by any method you prefer, 
though I suggest the use of the mag- 
netic trailer, on which I am now work- 
ng. This trailer will pick up iron 
from several rows at a time, the bars 
being drawn to the underside of the 
irriage and held there until the end 

the row is reached, when they may 


then be released and | 
to be taken to the 

AND at the 
the iron to make a combination coo} 


, . 
iron works they might 


stove and bathtub, and thereby pleas« 
Lowry Watkins, a Louisville realtor, 
who writes us that he has read som 
where about a combination 

and bathtub and wants one for his farm 


Who knows where he can buy one? 


1 
COOK -stOovVe 


GEN. QueiPo pE LLANO indignantly 
denies that when the rebels entered 
Malaga they engaged in wholesale exe- 
On the first day,” he 
death penalty on 


shows self-control 


cutions. says, 
“we imposed the 
only 500.” That 
ONE of the costumes in the Paris 
style shows has a printed pattern of 
little open books, and the jacket lapels 
have silken printed pages that can 
be turned over and read. The osten 
sible idea is that for once you'll be 
able to read the women like a book 
But even if it could be 

it be worth it? 


done, would 


IRA N. MATTISON is a representative 


in the Vermont legislature, from Glas 


tonbury. He is also town clerk of 
Glastonbury, and one of the 
and one of the selectmen, and one ot 
the listers, and road commissioner 
and grand juror, and fire warden, and 
one of the justices. Five people in 
Glastonbury hold all the 
they are all named Mattison or Hazard 
Burlington, with a population of 25,- 
000, has one Sages in the 
Vermont lower house; has Glaston 
bury, with a population of seven. For 
all Vermont 1 
represented. 

England cleaned up this sort of sys 
tem a century ago, but Vermont wants 
another century to think it over 


auditors, 


town offices 


nunicipa ilities are equally 


1 


A HEN in Berryville, Va., has la 
egg on 


which this message is said t 
be plainly legible: “War—1937 
June 20.” It may be a true 
but probably the ege of 

require a longer incubation. 


forecast 


war will 


IN Hollywood they're starting plastic 
operations on dogs, lifting their faces 
to get a better effect in the movies, 
and gosh, how grateful the dogs are! 


A MAN who had 12 children and was 
expecting a thirteenth came home one 
evening and 

baby boy about two weeks old. But 
he hasn’t cancelled the earlier order. 


found on his doorstep a 


Now Fascist Italy says it is a Moslem 
power. Viva Mussulmanini! 





Youn RECORDS ane VITAL to 
youn business 


This booklet 
will help you to buy 


records and station- 
ery more efficiently 





SONTINENT |W 


¢ Wyle, 
b 


Your records are most service- 
able, your stationery most im- 
pressive, when made from the 
right kind of rag-content pa- 
pers. But rag papers are so nu- 
merous, sO vague, so confusing 
that it has been utterly impos- 
sible to select them intelligently 
or use them with maximum 
economy. 

Now, at last, is a brief book- 
let which blazes a clear trail 
through the jungles of the Rag 
Continent. It guides you around 
the pitfalls, shows you how to 
choose the correct rag-content 
papers for your records and sta- 
tionery—how to do so at no 
extra cost, perhaps at an actual 
saving. 

Write today for your copy. 
using your letterhead, 


please. L. L. Brown Paper 
Company. Adams, Mass. 


L.L.BROWN 


RECORD and 
CORRS PONDENCE 


APERS 
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Silence on Sitdowns 


By means of sitdown strikes, the 
country has been put at the mercy 
of thoroughly irresponsible groups 
which in effect have no leadership, 
no control, no authority that can re- 
strain them. Great industries, whose 
operations affect the daily welfare 
of millions, are confronted with de- 
mands to sign contracts with groups 
which, day by day and hour by hour, 
demonstrate that they have almost 
no control over their own people, no 
conception of the validity or the 
sanctity of a contract, no respect for 
the commonest code of ethics, no re- 
gard for property rights or for rights 
of any sort except their own. 

It is no answer to say that the 
nominal leaders of these groups can't 
help it—that they are sorry they 
can’t control their men. They have 
not only condoned the sitdown strike 
but have deliberately and officially 
made use of it, knowing it to be de- 
structive and subversive. They used 


it when they obviously represented 
no right at all, either legal or social, 
as in the case of one Detroit a 


ment store where, after a sitdown 
strike, it was found that only 17 of 
the 200 employees claimed member- 
ship in the union. 

If the nominal leaders of these 
groups were honest, if they deplored 
the tactics of lawless confiscation, 
they would have said to General 
Motors: “We haven't any right to 
ask you to deal with us as long as 
our members are violating a property 
right and trampling on the temporary 
agreement we signed with you a 
few days ago.” And they would have 
put on their hats and gone out to 
end the sitdown and uphold the law 
and their own written promise. In- 
stead they used the sitdown as a 
weapon against the company and suc- 
prion in standing off the state and 
local governments. They used it 
later against other employers. Their 
example inspired its use by other 
groups, not only unions that belong 
to the Committee for Industrial Or- 
ganization but some that are in good 
standing in the American Federation 
of Labor. 

A new climax in this fever of law- 


ordered the release of all the 
prisoners. This incident was a new 
and dramatic proof that the sitdown 
strikes had reached an extremely 
dangerous point, dangerous socially 
as well as politically and econom- 
ically. 

And yet for three months the sit- 
down has been condoned almost 
everywhere by state and local officials, 
and condoned, too, by the national 
Administration, notably in the person 
of Secretary of Labor Perkins. Ac- 
cording to a statement by President 
Roosevelt, Miss Perkins was speaking 
for him when she invited Mr. Sloan 
to confer with her and John L. Lewis 
during the General Motors sitdown. 
If Miss Perkins was speaking for the 
President on that occasion, it must be 
assumed that she was speaking for 
him during all the rest of that strike, 
and during the great strikes that have 
followed it. Therefore she was speak- 
ing for him when she repeatedly de- 
clared she saw nothing illegal in a 
sitdown strike. 

This was the voice of the Presi- 
dent’s spokesman, and thus of the 
President himself. Nothing that 
President Roosevelt may say at this 
time or in the future can erase the 
fact that for three months he con- 
doned the sitdown strikes, while the 
country looked to him, in vain, for 
a word of disapproval, of warning, 
of demand for law obedience. 


High Prices For 
Building Materials 


Something has been said before on 
this page about the danger of taking 
excessive advantage of a seller's mar- 
ket. The danger is particularly acute 
in the building industry. Aware of 
this, many large companies that sell 
building materials are disturbed. They 
are trying to avoid unreasonable price 
increases. But prices have risen so 
high that the average man who has 


saved some money and might be (is. 
sed to build is wondering whe: ier 

e hadn’t better wait. 

Our emergence from earlier dep: ¢s. 
sions was helped by new industrics, 
but today we must mainly rely on 
nation-wide revival in building. Ther 
are several favorable factors, includ. 
ing cheap money, a need for housing 
facilities, and a renewed interest in 
the home as the core of life. Ir js 
dangerous to thwart this revival by 
unnecessary price advances, ‘ 


Real Purpose Of 


Reserve’s Policy 


Every business man ought to under. 
stand the open market operations of 
the Federal Reserve. These seem 
complicated but are essentially sim- 
= When a Federal Reserve Bank 
uys government bonds in the open 
market, it pays with its check. If the 
seller is a member bank, it deposits 
this check with the Federal, and its 
reserves correspondingly rise. If the 
seller is an individual, he deposits 
the check in his bank, which rede. 
posits it with the Federal, and again 
the bank’s reserves rise. 

Last year the Reserve Board de. 
cided to curb credit. The method it 
used was to double the amount of re- 
serves which member banks must 
keep on deposit with the Reserve 
Banks. This increase goes into full 
effect on May 1. Many member 
banks, in order to bolster their re- 
serves, have been selling government 
bonds. Now the Federal Reserve 
authorities announce that they will 
make such open-market purchases of 
government bonds as may be neces- 
sary for “orderly adjustment of mem- 
ber banks to the increased reserve re- 
quirements” and for “orderly condi- 
tions in the money market”—that is, 
for maintaining easy credit. 

Actually, however, there has been 
no appreciable threat to easy credit; 
and the member banks are in pretty 
good position to meet the higher re- 
serve requirements. The Federal 
Reserve's real purpose is apparently 
to help out the Treasury by assuring 
member banks that they need no 
hurry to sell their bonds, because 
credit gets tight the Reserve will buy 
government bonds, thus increasing 
member bank reserves. 
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